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Five Live Subjects in This Issue 


In our program for 1923, 

published last week, we 
made definite promises of a 
better paper than ever for 
1923. This week we are start- 
ing out with a fulfillment of 
these promises. We are quite 
sure you will find the paper 
better than ever, and especial- 
ly much more easy to read. 
Further improvement will be 
made throughout the year. 


N BETTER Paper in 1923— 


Now Let’s Do What We Ought to 


Do.—“A new year is on us. It 
takes not so many new years 
to make up a life. What we 
would do, we must do quick- 
ly,” says Clarence Poe. “What 
we ought to do therefore, let’s 
go ahead and do. And isn’t 
1923—and New Year’s, 1923— 
the time to made the start.” 
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| Seven Ambitions for 1923: How 


Many Will You Make Your 
Own?—Are you farming like 
you ought to? If a tenant 
farmer, are you ‘really start- 
ing to save for home-owner- 
ship? . Are you making live- 
stock a source of farm in- 
comeé?. Do you have as good 
farm equipment as you can af- 
ford? Are you doing what you 
should for your home and your 
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| Cattle Problems on Southern 


Farms.—This is one of a se- 
ries of discussions on cattle 
which Dr. Tait Butler will 
present during 1923. These 
discussions, appearing ‘the 
first issue in each month, will 
deal with these cattle prob- 
lems and their solution, so 
that Southern farmers may se- 


cure more profit ....... Page 6 


The Progressive Farm Women: 


Our Page in 1923.—What do 
you want most to know in 
1923? Is it about cooking or 
how to increase the aftractive- 
ness of the school lunch? Or 
perhaps it’s health, books, and 
magazines, etiquette, music, 
movies, Southern women, or 
the splendid work of the home 
demonstration agents. Just 
watch the Progressive Farm . 
Woman in 1928 ....... Page 14 
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A WHITE HOME, WHITE BARNS, AND WHITE FACES ON GREEN PASTURES 
More White Homes on Southern Farms Is One Purpose Behind Our Fight for.“$500 More a Year.” 
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I mean every word of it—I want you \\. 
to see the EXTRA low prices I am mak- YQ 
ing this season—I want you togetmynew Ny 
—— Book before you buy Fencing, Gates, Wy | 
Roofing or Paint. I want you to see how much ‘ rN, 
Jim Brown’s Freight Prepaid, Factory Prices will save tm It will cost 7 
you only 2 cents to mail the coupon—I’ll send you my big 104-page book b 
return mail—it will save you many dollars. I don’t believe such wonderful ns as | 
am making this season in My New Bargain Book, have ever before been offered. 


750,000 Farmers Buy from Jim Brown 





Save Thousands of Dollars Every Year 


For a I have been saving my customers big money. tinue to send their orders to Jim Brown whenever they 


I’ve giving them bigger, better values they need Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paints. Read what a few 
could get elsewhere. That’s why over 750,000 farmers con- of them say. I get thousands of letters like these: 


Saved Nearly Half Saved $14.40 ; Saved 30cts a Rod 
“Received my order of fence and roofing andam “Your paint is much better than I expected, in “I received my fencing all O. K. I find I saved 
more than pleased. You have sure acted fair fact, I don’t believe it can be beat; I didn’t ex- about 30c on a rod by buying my fence 
and square with me. It is the best fence and pens t such good paint for so little money. from you and besides yours is much better 
roofing I ever saw. I saved nearly half on my saved $14.40 on 10 gallons by buying from you. fence. 
order. C. L. Rambo, well, Harry Coffeen, 

Stuebenville, Ohio Punta Gorda, Fla. Champaign, Ill. 


Now just a word about QUALITY. Low prices don’t mean anything unless the quality is right. That’s the 
se I want to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the T quality Farm Fence, 
arm Gates—Lawn_Fence—Steel Posts—Paints and Roofing that it is poselte to produce. My fence is 
made from Basic Open Hearth Steel—Double Galvanized. My Wear Paints can’t be beat and my 
Asphalt Roofing lasts for years and years. Not only do I give better quality at lower prices but— 


I Also Pay the Freight 


That’s another big saving—my low rock-bottom prices are all you pert y 
the freight charges to your railroad station. I ship direct from my three Eig 
factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.—also from if tims 
Warehouses at Kansas ay, EO. and Davenport, Iowa. . Everything jy 

you buy from Brown is backed by Jim Brown’s Ironclad Guar- All 
i} o 


antee—you take absolutely no risk, Send for my Big 
New Bargain Book Now—see for yourself what a nice big bunch of 
Cleveland, Ohio money you can save by buying from wove, 
Send pour Mow Baraaia Beck Jim Brown, President . ~ 
Showing Low Factory Prices on The Brown Fence and 
Fencing, Gates, Roofing and Paints Wire Co 

mpany 


Ne Cleveland, Ohio { qt 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know To Do This Week and Next 


dar” will deal with very specific items of farm 

work needing the immediate attention of our 
subscribers in important sections of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. As the new year begins, how- 
ever, the most important work the farmer can do is 
to lay his plans for 1923 in a way to insure the best 
use of his labor, land, and capital. Consequently it 
is to planning for the new year that we give most 
attention this week. 


Let’s Get That “$500 More a Year” 


IRST of-all, let’s make up our minds right now 

that we are going to get that “$500 More a Year 
for the Average Southern Farmer” that is The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s battle-cry for 1923—$500 more a 
year for the average farmer, you will notice. If your 
farm is larger than the average, then you may aim 
at $1,000, $2,000, $5,000, or more increased profit. 

Anyhow we can get $500 more a year on the basis 
of the average farmer. It can be done. Our younger 
farmers may. be ready to admit this, but some 
middle-aged and older farmers may hesitate. If so, 
we want them to read the appeal to them on page 5. 
Young farmers, middle-aged, and old—all should set 
out for “$500 More a Year” in farm profits. 

Moreover, The Progressive Farmer not only ad- 
vises this, but is anxious to help you.. The blank on 
page 8 shows 64 different things about which we of- 
fer you free service. Just fill it out and let us know 
how many ways there are in which we can help you 
in getting that $500 more. 


Let’s'ind Out Where We Stand 


T° BEGIN with, let’s see just where we stand as 
the new year begins. Let’s make an inventory at 
the first of 1923 and annually thereafter. Then it 
will be easier to see just how much richer or poorer 
we are at the end of each year’s work. No business 
man would think of working without a yearly in- 
ventory: why should the farmer? 

Those of you who have the “Farmer’s Account 
Book” issued by The Progressive Farmer will find 
inventory-making easy. If you have no such guide, 
let us at least suggest that an inventory should 
cover reasonable valuations of the following items: 


() er wit ae this “Business Farmer’s Calen- 


1, Land and buildings (itemize). 
2. Household equipment. 


Also the number and walue of each class of live- 
stock separately as follows: 


3. Cattle—cows, dry and in milk, bulls, calves, two-year 
olds. 

. Horses and mules. . 

. Hogs—brood sows, shotes and pigs, boars. 

Sheep or goats. 

Poultry—chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese. 

List and value all farm products on hand. 

« 

I 


10. Fertilizers on hand. ' . 
11, Farm implements and machinery (itemize). 
2. Vehicles (itemize). 
Cash on hand and in bank. 
accounts, etc., due us. 


Let’s be sure also to list all debts that we owe. 
Then we can subtract and find out our net worth. 


i 


eeNe 





13. 
14. 


Moreover, mentioning our Farmer’s Account Book 
just now reminds us to say that every farmer, as the 
new year begins, certainly could have a copy of this 
superb account book, a copy of Massey’s Garden 
book, and a binder in which to file his 1923 papers. 
We don’t care to make money on these. We are 
glad to furnish them at cost in order to help our 
readers. 


Fight the Boll Weevil With Home Grown 
Supplies 
S THE boll weevil is likely to exert a consid- 
erable influence on farm profits in 1923, as it 
has in the past, we again commend the slogan 
we gave a year ago: 


“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” 
So long as the farmer pays time prices for food 
and feed he could grow, he will never prosper... As- 


suming that the average item on a time price ac- 
count runs four months, paying time prices in the 
South is equivalent to paying 70 per cent a year 
for money. Let’s make the farm feed itself. And if 
further credit is necessary, borrow from banks at 
legal interest rates instead of paying 70 per cent 
in the form of time prices. 

It is certainly no time to stake everything on cot- 
ton. On account of good prices for cotton in 1922, 
an overproduction of cotton in 1923 seems inevitable. 


Finish Up Long-delayed Tasks 


N The Progressive Farmer of December 6, we 

suggested that every farmer should set out then 

to finish up before new year’s, six jobs that most of 

us keep putting off and putting off—until perhaps 

they never get done at all. Here were our six sug- 
gestions: 


First, let’s make a will. 

Second, let’s take out some life insurance. 

Third, let’s have an annual physical examination. 

Fourth, let’s start a bank account. 

Fifth, let’s consider paint and waterworks for the 
home. 

Sixth, let’s order those fruit trees and grapevines. 

If any of these jobs have been carried over into 
1923, let’s tackle them now without further delay. 

Perhaps some of us have also delayed joining our 
farmers’ codperative marketing association. Let’s 
start the new year right by joining. Many a man 
has also long intended joining the religious organi- 
zation of his choice but keeps putting it off. The 
country church is one of the saving factors of coun- 
try life and needs the support of all interested per- 
sons, 


What Crops Shall We Grow? 


THE next most important question for us to de- 
cide is, What crops shall we plant in 1923, and 
where? 


In making such plans, a map of the farm showing 
approximate acreage of the various fields is almost 
indispensable. It is also well to consider carefully 
just what crops might be grown. Most of us need 
-to “branch out” and try out this year some crops 
that we have not been growing before. Here is a 
list that may prove suggestive: 


Alfalfa 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Carpet grass 
Cotton 

Corn 
Cantaloupes 
Cowpeas 
Clover, red 
Clover, white 
Clover, crimson 
Clover, bur 


Clover, alsike 


y Rye 
Grain sorghums 


sr gt 

udan grase ~~ 
Soy beans 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco 
Turnips 

Velvet beans 
Vetch 
Watermelons 
Wheat 


rasses 

Irish potatoes 
Lespedeza 
Millet 
Melilotus 

ats 

Peanuts 

Rice 

Rape 


It may also pay to drop a card to your State Ex- 
tension Service—Athens, Ga., Auburn, Ala., or 
Gainesville, Florida—and ask for suggested crop ro- 
tations for your section. 


Let’s Order Seeds, Fertilizers, and 
Machinery Early 


I ET’S m:.ke up our minds to get seeds, fertilizers, 
~~ and machinery early this season. Codéperation in 
buying fertilizer through the Farmers’ Union, Farm 
Pureau or county agent is becoming more and more 
the rule. Let’s write for a few seed catalogs and 
order garden seed next week. In the matter of farm 
seeds, let’s look over our list of farm crops and 
place orders early. Let’s also look over our list of 
farm crops and place orders early. Let’s also look 
over the list of machinery and equipment shown in 
our “$500 More a Year” enrollment blank on page 8 
and decide how much of this we should get this year. 


Thousands of farmers intended getting better seeds 
and better equipment last year but ‘waited until too 
late. Let’s order promptly this year, and make it a 


rule to look ahead: In setting out. for that “$500 More. 


«When should it be done? 


a Year” in 1923, there is hardly a better motto to keep 
in mind than one sentence from Theodore Roosevelt: 

“Nine-tenths of wisdom consists of being wise in 
time!” 


Work in the Apple Orchard 


- THE winter spraying for San Jose scale hasn’t 
been given the apple trees now is a good time 
to give it. Use either the boiled lime-sulphur solu- 
tion or scalecide. These can be secured from seed 
houses and many drug stores. If you have any trou- 
ble in finding them write The Progressive Farmer. 

If weeds and grass were allowed to grow up 
around the apple trees remove them now. If left 
in the orchard they serve as hiding places for rats, 
etc.,, and these often do much damage to the trees. 

When the apple trees are received froni the nur- 
sery, unwrap and “heel in” at once. This is nothing 
more nor less than digging a trench and covering 
the roots with soil, allowing the trees to slant at 
an angle of 45 degrees. Pack soil tightly. 

When setting apple trees do not expose the roots 
to the sun for even 15 or 20 minutes. More fruit 
trees die from allowing roots to dry out than all 
other causes combined. 

Prune the apple trees now. Thin out branches 
where they are too thick. Head back those branches 
that are too long. Cut out any diseased or dead 
wood. Make every cut smooth with the trunk of 
the tree or branch from which it came. Do not trim 
out the stub fruit spurs on the branches. This is 
where the fruit is produced. 

Cut out the tops of the newly set apple trees to 
about 24 inches above the surface of the ground. 
Make the cut a slanting one, and just above a good 
live bud. If the tree is branched leave four or five 
properly spaced: around the stem to form the main 
branches of the tree. 


Short Course at Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


THE six-day short course for farmers begins at 

the Georgia State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Monday, January 22. Let’s go. Six days 
spent in this way will probably prove for the aver- 
age Georgia farmer the most profitable six days he 
has ever spent. Twenty-five dollars will probably 
cover all expenses. If you are at all interested and 
need further information, write Dr. A. M. Soule, 
Athens. 





Important Questions Answered in 
is Issue 


(While this statement is compiled especially for 
teachers, it will be found equally useful to any farmer 
interested in making his farm paper of the greatest 
possible helpfulness as a source of genuine agricul- 
tural information.) 

HAT are the main weaknesses in our system 
of farming? How many of these apply to your 
system? (Page 8.) 3 

How may old orchards be made to pay? (Page 11.) 

What should we do for bees in January? (Page 19.) 

What should the mother do to help maintain the 
health of the family? (Page 7.) 

What should we do in the poultry yard now? 
(Page 20.) 

What should the young man, the middle-aged man, 
and the old man do during 1923? What is a good 
book of fiction to read? (Page 5.) 

Why should dairy cows be fed well in winter? 
(Page 9.) 

What two new varieties of soy beans have shown 
up will in tests conducted by the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station? (Page 10.) 

Why is thorough dormant spraying essential? 
(Page 18.) 

How may we prepare a good seedbed. Why is 
thorough pulverizing necessary? (Page 23.) 
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tee printed in full iw our advertising columns. 


How Many of These 39 Vegetables Will 
You Grow in 1923? 


ET’S make an all-the-year-round garden one of 

our foremost new year resolutions. The most 

profitably employed land on a well-managed 
farm is the vegetable garden. 

1. A Good garden pays in promoting health. A few 
years ago it was thought a matter of choice as to 
whether we did or did not eat vegetables. There 
was supposed to be plenty of nourishment in bread, 
meat, molasses, etc. Now the famous medical dis- 
coveries concerning “vitamines” prove that we must 
eat vegetables in order to be healthy. As one ex- 
pert says: 

“Vegetables and fruits furnish a large part of 
the essential salts which are absolutely neces- 
sary to the well-being of the human system, so 
that the value of vegetables in the diet is a 
great deal more than the mere food or money 
value. The need of tonics and other medicines 
in the spring is due largely to the lack of vege- 
tables and fruit in the winter diet. If more suc- 
culent food were available, less money would be 
spent in doctor’s fees and for medicines, patent 
and other.” 














First of all, then, a year-round garden pays by 
promoting health. 

2. It pays by saving money. <A_ well-planned 
twelve-months-in-the-year garden will easily save 
one-fourth to one-half the table expenses of the 
family. There will be far less need for canned 
goods, Western meats, and store-bought molasses if 
plenty of fresh vegetables are om the table each day. 
Consider the following list of 39 vegetables dis- 
cussed in Prof. Massey’s “Garden Book,” and then 
ask yourself, if you had these in proper profusion all 
the year around, how much other stuff you would 
have to buy :— 


Artichokes Corn Parsnips 
Asparagus Cucumber Parsley 
Beans Ege plant Peas—garden 
Beets Endive and chicory Peppers 
Brussels sprouts Herbs Potatoes—Irish 
Cabbage Horse- radish Radishes 
Cantaloupes . ale Rhubarb 
Carrots Kohl-rabi Salsify 
Cauliflower Leeks Spinach 
Celer: Lettuce Squash 

Char Mustard Tomatoes 
Collards Okra Turnips 
Chicory Onions Watermelons 


How many of these 39 vegetables have you been 
growing? Few gardens produce even 20 or WO per 
cent of their easy possibilities. 

3. The garden may be made an important source 
of income. We have a letter before us in which a 
lady subscriber says, “We sold enough fresh vegeta- 
bles to pay for our groceries.” Another writes that 
a surplus of the various things raised for home con- 
sumption is grown and that the sales of this surplus 
for the year amounted to $280.67. And these are 
but two examples of thousands. 

If we are to have “the best garden ever in 1923”, 
however, we must begin now to make the land rick, 
and order seeds early. 


Garden soil must be very fertile if quick growth, 
high quality, and heavy yields are expected. Manure 
and fertilize heavily. Apply what you consider 
enough, and then make other applications until you 
have doubled the first. Thirty tons of stable manure 
and a ton of commercial fertilizer is not an unusual 
application per acre for truckers, 
farm will heavy application of manures and fertili- 
zers give more profitable returns than in the kitchen 
garden. Poultry and sheep manures are especially 
good. Nitrogen should be used liberally. Phos- 
phoric acid must be bought. Bone meal and acid 
phosphate are good forms. Ashes may furnish a 
large part of the necessary potash, especially on clay 
soils. 

Let’s not wait until the warm days and their 
“spring gardening fever” stir us to action. Let’s 
order our seeds, make our plans, and get ready now. 
An orderly, beautiful, pleasure-giving and profitable 
garden comes from well-laid plans systematically 
carried out. If you are really interested in your 
garden, your labors in it will be a recreation and 
you will find delight as well as profit in having “the 
best garden ever in 1923.” 


Price of Cotton Could Go Higher ' 


* HE tendency of the price of cotton may be 
expected to be upward”, says A. R. Marsh in 
the Economic World of New York, “until a 
level is reached at which the cotton industry is com- 
pelled to cease buying raw material by reason of 
its inability to find markets for its products at the 
prices it must obtain to avoid ryinous losses.” 

The price of cotton might go considerably higher 
than it is today without placing a burden on the 
manufacturer of cotton cloth. Raw material is but 
small part of the cost of producing cotton cloth un- 
der present conditions and cotton prices would in- 
deed have to “skyrocket” to cause ruinous losses to 
the spinner. It would appear that Mr. Marsh has 
confused “ruinous losses” with “smaller profits”, for 
it is possible that cotton may advance to a price at 
which the cotton industry must content itself with 
smaller profits. This is a condition of affairs to 
which we look forward with great pleasure, for the 
cotton farmer has never been able to count on even 
a fair profit, one year with the other. We have a 
good cotton year every now and then during which 
the grower does fairly well and makes a small 
amount of money. But it doesn’t amount to much. 
In fact, just enough to sustain his spirit during the 
Jean years and give him hopes for better days to 
come. 


Seven Ambitions for 1923: How Many 
Will You Make Your Own? . 


RE you farming like you ought to? Are your 
A lands getting richer, as they ought to do? If 
not, why not resolve on richer lands this year? 

2. Are you a tenant farmer who does not yet own 
his own farm? Then why not resolve to cut ex- 
penses, make your own garden, your poultry, your 
hogs and your cows feed you this year, and really 
start saving for home-ownership? 

3. Have you been just growing crops without 
making livestock—hogs, dairy cows, or poultry—an 
important source of farm income? If so, why not 
resolve right now to have two sources of income for 
1923—one from crops, and one from livestock—un- 
less one source (crops alone) gives you all the 
money you want? And if you are to raise livestock, 
better adopt as your motto, “A Purebred Sire for 
Everything Raised on My Farm”, 

4. Have you been farming with trifling, out-of- 
date, labor-wasting, uneconomical machinery or 
equipment (running your brain with one or two- 
horse power, where Western farmers run theirs 
with three to six-horse power) when you really need 


, modern, up-to-date machinery that will enable you 


to do more and at the same time give you a new pride 
in your farm and your life? If so, why not decide 
what are your most important needs—harrows, cul- 
tivators, planters, tractors, gasoline engines, binders, 
mowers, thresher, wagons, or what? And do you 
need these things in order to utilize your present 
horse power, or do you need more horse power also 
—more horses or mules? 

5. Your home, too: does it need more beauty on 
the outside, paint and flowering shrubs; with better 
lights and waterworks inside; also more books in 
the library, more papers on the reading table, more 
music in the evenings, more beautiful pictures on 
the walls? If so, let us help you get them. 

6. Your orchard: does it really contain all the 
peach, apple, pear, cherry, pecan, and fig trees, 
grape vines, and berries you need for a royal good 
living on the farm? If not, why not order from 
some nursery this month? 


7. And last but not least, your children. Wouldn't 


Nowhere on the. 


We} 
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, The Peopeaaaae F armer 


it be a godsend to John and Mary and Tom and 
Susie to enter club work this year with the enthusi- 
astic interest and coéperation of their parents? We 
believe it would. And all you rieed to do to enroll 
them is to tell us their names and the club each 
wishes to enter. 


Making Country Schools Fit Country 
Needs 


fourteen and twenty years of age are not in 

school, isn’t there something wrong with our sys- 
tem of rural education? Our rural schools need to 
get away from the unrelated-to-life teaching and 
base their instruction on the needs of the commun- 
ity—connect it visibly and tangibly with the lives of 
its people. Our vocationa] agricultural high schools 
are doing this, and by so doing are salvaging hun- 
dreds of country boys who have been wrecked on 
the shoals of an unsuitable system of instruction. 


The vocational agricultural high school, teaching 
subjects designed to prepare boys and girls for life 
on the farm, comes nearer being “a country school 
for country people” than any other type of school 
the South has ever had. It is a pity that the states 
do not have enough money to place one of these 
schools within the reach of every farm boy and girl. 

Why can’t we appropriate money for the purpose 
and adapt our educational system-to meet the needs 
of the boy who is in school, and also reach the boy 
who is not regularly in school but would be willing 
to attend a short course each year? It can be done 
if our people want to do it. 


I: HALF the farm boys of the South between 





HE credit system, or “time prices,” is a big curse 

to the farmers of the South. Credit profit of 
from 50 to 75 per cent added to the cash price is a 
millstone fastened about the farmer’s neck that will 
keep him down. The only remedies for the credit 
system are living-at-home and economy. Thrift 
and self denial will soon enable a farmer to get a 
year ahead. 


T HAS always paid to rid the farm of briers, 

broomsedge, weeds and grass on ditch banks, turn 
rows and around stumps everywhere. Now that 
the boll weevil is doing such great damage, all such 
vegetation must be gotten rid of to destroy this 
pest’s shelter during the winter. A little cleaning 
up now may mean much in increased cotton produc- 
tion next summer. o~ 


HE garden is the most neglected portion of our 

farms and our families are seldom abundantly 
supplied with vegetables. Now is the time to spread 
manure, to plow and to spade and harrow the gar- 
den. Let us be sure and use a good spading fork to 
help out the plow in preparing the ground and to 
use a wheel hoe to help out the cultivators in culti- 
vating. Let us get our tools ready for the work. 


Ta good ideas for the new year are suggested 
by the St. Paul Crescent, which says: 

“What this country needs is more tractors and 
less detractors. 

“What this country needs isn’t more young 
men making speed, but more young men plant- 
ing spuds. 

“What this country needs is more paint on the 
old place and less paint on the young face.” 


LL farmers should do business in a businesslike 

way. Have envelopes and letterheads printed, 
buy a notebook, a letter file, carbon paper, a desk 
and alsoa typewriter. Printed letterheads and envel- 
opes and a typewritten letter give people a good 
impression of farmers as successful business men. 
Two or three copies of all business letters, leases, 
contracts, etc., are easily made at one time on a 
typewriter and copies may be kept by all interested, 
parties. 


WILL be time before many weeks pass to use 
harrows. Next to the plow, the harrow is the 


most important tillage implement. There are four 


types of harrows for different kinds of work. Let. 


us write to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, to our agricultural colleges and to manufac- 
turers for bulletins and catalogues and make a care- 
ful study of the subject. There is no more useful 
implement than the section lever peg-tooth harrow. 
It is used after the plow to prevent clods and the 
cheapest and best cultivation given such crops as 
cotton, corn, sorghum and peanuts while small is 
that which is given with a section peg-tooth lever 
harrow. A two-section peg-tooth lever harrow pull- 
ed by two horses will cultivate about fifteen acres a 
day. Let us put the harrow we flow have in tip-top 
condition. 
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Now Lets Do What We Ought To Do 


A Message of Inspiration to the Young, the Middle-aged, and the Old 


To the Friends and Subscribers of The Progressive 
Farmer, 


EAR Friends :— 
D A new year is now on us. 
many new years to make up a life. 


would do, we must do quickly. 


The Progressive Farmer perhaps stresses this fact 
more often than most papers, 
but you will admit that it needs 
stressing. It is one of the biggest 
facts of human existence and 
needs to be so recognized. 

What we ought to do, there- 
fore, let’s go ahead and do. Let’s 
ask ourselves most frankly, most 
thoughtfully: “What are the 
things that I ought to do in or- 
der to make my life a real suc- 
cess? If I ought to do them, then 
can’t I do them?. And if I am ever going to do them, 
isn’t 1923—and new year’s 1923—the time to make 
the start? I believe it is, and if I can, I want to 
help you. All of us on The Progressive Farmer 
want to help you. 


I.—Young Man: Be Boss of Yourself 


OU young man with life gloriously before you 

—what a gift you have! What opportunities 

you have! You yourself expect to make a gen- 
uine success in life. If not, I should like to fire you 
with that ambition. You can make a‘success of life. 
But you can do it only by acting promptly on each 
day’s opportunities for advancement—making your- 
self do each year and each day the things you know 
you ought to do. You can never amount to any- 
thing unless you are first of all boss of yourself. 

You expect to be a better farmer—to build up and 
splendidly develop your farm if you own one, or if 
you do not own one to lay aside something and buy 
one sometimes: a home made all the sweeter by the 
years of toil and travail you put into it. In either 
case, the most important thing to do—what is it? 

It is just this—make a start. 

“Make a start!” That I should say is the real key 
to all success. Make a start. Millions fail because 
they never push themselves out to make the first 
determined, persistent, courageous, mountain-mov- 
ing effort. The men who really make a start—and 
make it with the absolute determination to keep 
pushing—seldom fail. One soon gets ip momentum 
like a moving train until it is actually hard to stop. 

Make a start—and then keep moving. It’s easier 
than yey think—after you once get the start made. 


ra Man: Believe in 
ourself 
A ND you men of middle age—what is my mes- 


It takes not so 
What we 





CLARENCE POD 


sage to you? 

My message is that opportunity, great oppor- 
tunity, is still yours. Believe in yourself. My con- 
viction is that men who accomplish little in middle 
life do so not because they could not achieve, but 
because they fail to make the effort. They are held 
back by the common mental attitude of mankind 
which assumes that the man of middle life has shot 
his bow—has reached the maximum of his achieve- 
ments. 

It is not so, let me say to my friends of middle life 
—or at least, it need not be so. Countless thousands 
of men have proved it. Oh,-that old, devil-born, am- 
bition-killing lie. “You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks!” How many thousands of lives it has ruined! 
Let the middle-aged man say: “That doctrine may 
do for hounds and curs and fices, but thanks be to 
Almighty God, it doesn’t ‘apply to human creatures 
whom He has called to be His sons and daughters! 
Men made in the image of God do not have to judge 
their own capacity for growth by that of dogs!” 


Iil.—The Middle-aged Man Can Achieve 


SHOULD like especially to stress this matter of 
[«: opportunities for middle aged men to progress, 

achieve, and go forward—even to make life all 
over again, if they so will. 

Very recently the New Republic printed a most 
remarkable article on this subject. It was by Alvin 
Johnson. One notable point was as to the normal 
expectation of life in middle age. Said he: 


“At twenty-five a young man says, I have 
fifty years ahead of me. But he hasn't: at each 


age, one has only the statistical expectation of 

life, which is for native white males of twenty- 

five, 39.43 years; for native white females, 41.84. 

At forty, one feels that his years have shrunk by 

fifteen. Not so, the shrinkage for males is 11.10; 

for females, 11.51. By fifty one’s expectation of 

life has not shrunk by another ten years, but by 

7.13 for males, and 7.55 for females. At fifty, you 

still have 21.20 years if you are a man, 22.78 if 

you are a women. And you can add five or even 
ten years to that if you make your life creative 
and worth preserving.” 

Why then, asks Mr. Johnson, do not people of 
middle age more often break squarely with an un- 
distinguished past and go forward into new lines of 
effort? And his conclusion is, not that the man is 
physically or intellectually unable to do this—if he 
would only make the start—but that he is held back 
by the common mental attitude of his fellows. They 
do not expect him to make the effort—and he 
doesn’t. This philosophy of “You can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks” has gotten acceptance somehow, 
and paralyzes initiative. 


You may cut loose from your past, adopt new 
methods, and win new success in your line of work, 
or learn an entirely new work, even though you are 
middle aged, says Mr. Johnson. “But it might be 
regarded as a freakish thing to do.” You don’t find 
other men of middle age doing it. That is why you 
haven't :— 


“You wouldn’t have the stimulus that goes 
with a mass movement in that direction. You 
haven’t the active motive that would make the 
project seem worth while. Let all that be 
agreed. But that is to admit my thesis. It is 
not hardened arteries, a weighted waist line, or 
reduced glandular activities, that cast a pall over 
middle age. These are realities, but as much 
effect as cause. The dominant cause is a taboo 
felt by the individual and erected into a rule of 
conduct; a taboo crystalized out of a culture 
that makes no fit provision for this act in the 
life of a man. It is a taboo that could be broken, 
a condition that could be removed, if men and 
women could be found to do the pioneering.” 


IV.—A Message to the Old Man: Keep 
on Learning and Achieving 


ND you older men, you men past middle age: 
—why not adopt the fine philosophy of Brown- 
ing’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” :— 

“Grow old along with me— 


» The best is yet to be: 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


Somehow our farmers and farm women of 
America surrender to old age so much more quickly 
than they ought. I wish more of you kept the fine 
attitude of the Danish farmers who keep learning 
and keep growing as long as they live—and live 
longer for this very reason! At Danish agricultural 
schools where short courses of several weeks each 
are given in farm work, dairying, poultry raising, 








POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “OPPORTUNITY” 


URING 1923 we intend to use an equal number 
D of “Poems of Inspiration” and “Poems of Nature 
and Country Life”; and our first “Poem of In- 
spiration” was written by a Southern poet—Walter 
Malone of Memphis. We are printing it here to be 
read in connection with our New Year's message on 
this page. It should inspire everybody to new effort 
and new courage for the new year. 
The poem, which represents “Opportunity” as oa 
person speaking, is a spirited answer to John James 
Ingalls’s famous sonnet of the same name:— 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day,— 

At sunrise every soul is born again! 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead ’ 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can! 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep, 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
st reel from righteous Retribution’s blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past, ha a 
And find the future’s pages white as snows r 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee 
Art thou i Sins may be om ty om 
morn ves thee wings ts from 
might » star to gulde thy tere” 4 


—Weiltcr BMatone 


etc., I have seen old gray-headed farmers with old 
gray-headed wives both together taking short 
courses! At Karehavel was told that two men past 
seventy had been among the pupils, and one old man 
of seventy-six! At Copenhagen I found a friend 64 
years old learning French. 


Even if in the latter sixties and seventies, physi- 
cal work must be reduced, one can nevertheless 
keep learning, and change his activities to lighter 
farm work—marketing, vegetable-growing, fruit- 
growing, feeding and looking after livestock, poul- 
try raising, flower-culture, etc. 


And finally, for the very old, looking after a good 
garden has kept many an octogenarian young- 
hearted and interested in life. Two men on our Pro- 
gressive Farmer staff—Prof. Massey with his gar- 
dening and Mr. Rothpletz with his poultry raising— 
have done the best work of their lives when past 
eighty years old! 


V.—All Together for Progress in 1923 


LL together, then,—young, middle aged, and old 
A for 1923 We can do the things we ought to do! 

And how many things there are we ought to do 
if we can do them! 

Let’s set our goals for 1923. Let’s set our goals, in- 
deed, far beyond 1923. But let’s se@ what are the 
very best things we ought to try to do in 1923 as 
part of the whole program of making each life the 
greatest possible success. 

And now let us get down to brass tacks. What 
are the things you ought to do in 1923? I repeat 
that I want to help you and The Progressive 
Farmer wants to help you. You—you yourself 
—with normal conditions can get that “$500 More a 
Year” profit we are urging all Progressive Farmer 
readers to go after, if you will do so. Let’s try it. 
On our editorial page we mention “Seven Ambi- 
tions for 1923” that I would especially commend to 
you. On page 18 we are also printing what I think 
is a tremendously useful blank for your convenience. 
About two minutes time and a two-cent stamp 
will enroll you in The Progressive Farmer’s 
“$500 More a Year Club for 1923” and give you all 
the free help indicated on that blank,—and also a 
chancé at a handsome list of prizes we shall an- 
nounce later. 

It surely cannot harm you, and it may immeasur- 
ably help you, just to sign the blank, tell us just 
what you are interested in, and let The Progressive 
Farmer help you get it. 

Why not resolve to do now what we know we know 
we ought to do? 

Sincerely, your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


A Book to Get This Week 


HILE winter nights are about their longest 
and winter days often rainy, let’s read a few 


great novels. 





One of the greatest ever written in English is “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles Dickens—a book to 
uplift your soul by its sublime illustration of the 
nobility of sacrifice. If it is not in your bookcase, 
you can probably borrow it from a neighbor, have a 
child get it from your school library, or borrow it 
from the travelling library service of your states. 
Or if a bookstore is near, you will never regret buy- 
ing the volume outright for your permanent library. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


OR now we see through a glass darkly; but 
then face to face: now I know im part; but then 

of Ye I know even as also I am known.—I. Cor. 
For thou art my rock and my fortress: therefore, 
Pia name’s sake, lead me and guide me. —Psalms 





A Thought for the Week 


ILLIAM James in his wonderful chapter on 
Wats.” suggests one of_the greatest for- 

mulas ever put into print for character-build- 
ing and life happiness. He says, substantially: “Re- 
solve each day to do at least one task that you 
would rather not do.” And this saying is akin to 
the great scientist Huxley’s declaration: “Perhaps 
the most valuable result of education is the ability to 
make yourself do the thing you have to do when it 
ought to be done, whether vou like it or not; it is the 


first lezsca thot crak? tala learned.” —Se'seted, 





Feed Production Should Go Hand in Hand With Livestock Production 


Why the South Has Not Developed a 
Cattle Industry 


OUTHERN farmers have been urged, times with- 
S out number, to grow more cattle. In recent years 
the need for a larger cattle production seems to 
have been recognized almost universally, but the South 
still produces comparatively few cattle on her culti- 
vated farms. In Texas and Flor- 
ida, and in restricted areas or on 
individual farms elsewhere, beef 
cattle have been grown under 
ranch conditions, or as the special 
business of a few farmers; but the 
general farmer hag not grown cat- 
tle in numbers equal to those kept 
by general farmers of other sec- 
tions. i 
In the last few years dairy cattle 
have increased in numbers in cer- 
tain sections of the South. In fact, there is now in a 
few of the Southern states as rapid a growth of dairy- 
ing as conditions @robably warrant; but as a cattle- 
producing section, as a whole, the South is far below, 
both in numbers and quality, the standart set by the 
best opinion for general farming sections. 


Why is it that, with the exception of comparatively 
small and restricted sections, the South does not pro- 
duce as many cattle as is thought best under general 
farming conditions? 


At one time the Southern cattle fever tick might have 
been assigned as the reason, but the tick is no longer a 
serious obstacle to cattle production. It has been 

' eradicated from nearly two-thirds of the area origi- 
nally infested and can easily be exterminated on any 
given farm, when cattle growing is contemplated. That 
the tick was an obstacle to cattle growing is evidenced 
by the fact that in those areas where the tick has been 
eradicated the numbers and quality of the cattle has 
increased, but by these same facts it is evident that the 
presence of the ticks was not the only reason why 
cattle production never reached adequate proportions 
throughout the greater part of the South. 


Other parasites, such as stomach worms, are now 
given as the greatest obstacle to cattle production, but 
no such obstacles, for all of them may be readily over- 
come by the intelligent stockman, account for the slow 
progress of our still undeveloped cattle industry. 

We have often been told by those accustomed to 
seeing bare and idle lands cover themselves quickly 
with grasses or other grazing plants, that the South is 
not a “grass” country, and, therefore, can never grow 
good cattle in large numbers. But those who have 
observed closely know that the only reasons our waste 
places are not covered with grasses and other grazing 
plants are because of the soil, which favors erosion, or 
a washing away of the soil, and such a rapid growth 
of other plants that the slower growing pasture plants 
are smothered out. 

It seems to the writer that none of these reasons, 
more or less plausible as they may appear in many 
cases, are really responsible for the lack of cattle pro- 
duction in the South, for it is the duty of the stockman, 
and quite within his power, to protect his cattle from 
all these unfavorable conditions. It seems to me the 
reasons for the poor development of the cattle industry 
of the South are of an entirely different character. 
They are intimately connected with the habits and 
condition of the people and the character of the crops 
grown. 

In the first place, the general farmer or the crop 
producer does not raise cattle until forced to do so by 
soil, food, ur economic conditions. Dairying has not 
been taken up by any people until the needs of the 
soils and the people for better feeding have forced 
them to do so. The corn, or the wheat farmer, or the 
special crop producer has not taken to cattle produc- 
tion until soil or economic conditions made cattle 
raising appear the best means of relief for his troubles. 
But when the grain farmer decides that it is best for 
him to produce more cattle he is already supplied with 
the knowledge and equipment most essential to suc- 
cessful livestock production—the growing of feeds. 
In fact, he is already a producer of feeds. The point 
is made very clear when one considers that while the 
State of Illinois, for instance, receives a larger part of 
her farm income from corn than Arkansas does from 
cotton, still Illinois feeds 80 to 90 per cent of hergorm 
crop to livestock, while Arkansas sells all her cotton 
lint and most of the cotton seed. mee: 





TAIT BUTLER 


But if other sections have been forved into cattle 
raising, because of decreasing soil fertility and as a 
result of economic conditions. why has not the South- 






By TAIT BUTLER 


ern farmer been forced into growing more cattle by 


the same means? 

First, the one-crop cotton habit had become more 
firmly fixed and the people were further removed, 
many generations further removed, from the livestock 
producing habit, than the European immigrants which 
largely and more recently settled the North. 

Second, cotton depletes the soil less rapidly and the 
habits and nature of the plant enable it to produce on 
a soil of less fertility, and its habits of growth also 
enable it to use to better advantage artificial or com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Third, the needs of a large part of the Southern 
population were less; a lower standard of living made 
any changes for soil improvement less urgent or less 
of a driving necessity. 

In short, the South has not produced more cattle 
because conditions were not such as to induce the qvill 


to do so. 
The Livestock Unit 


ATTLE are the basis or foundation of the live- 
: stock industry. First, because they may be more 

largely maintained on grass and the roughages 
grown which cannot be consumed as human food, 
and some of them, at least, cannot be marketed as 
well in any other-way, if at all. Second, because the 
dairy cow, at least, is essential to the proper feeding 
of th ehuman race. 

It is, therefore logical and convenient to use the 
cow as the livestock unit. A livestock unit is con- 
venient for comparing the numbers of animals on 
different farms. If it is found that a certain number 
of livestock units are in practice kept on a given area 
on the best paying farms, then this knowledge is of 
assistance in deciding on the numbers of animals best 
to be kept on individual farms. 

Let us set down the generally accepted basis for this 
animal unit, and then consider the number of units to 
be kept as related to acreage. 


ANIMAL UNIT 





Stab hied ahaeidhsbdeboh Menmseds' 3 6n04.6-00eee 1 unit 
2y eas cattle over 1-year-old.. 1 unit 
1 horse or mule............0.++:: 1 unit 
2 colts over i-year-old......... -. 1 unit 
S BOGS 22. ccsccreccvoccecereccccvccesccscsceseecs 1 unit 
MGT, Sa tuptavwevnd dennchtawesecetet babes éevees 1 unit 
SM bon Caebsddetndaceerdwhelnse tes iutiivatie 1 unit 

DLE. ei bse ndchucoonssadcbesentOreeurtcecesces 1 unit 
Be SOE. advair en bh ods. 00400 0dbieeddderccnicasesdes 1 unit 


In other words, if a farm has two cows and two 
young cattle, two horses and two colts, five hogs and 
20 pigs, 14 sheep and 14 lambs and 100 hens, it has 13 
animal units or the equivalent of 13 cows. 

Even in the North, where a larger proportion of the 
crops may be used for feeding livestock, a farm that 
has one animal unit to every three acres in crops is 
heavily stocked, according to Warren. One that has 
an animal unit for every five acres is moderately 
stocked, and one that has only one animal unit or less 
to eight acres is lightly stocked. 

Let us not forget that these figures are supposed to 
apply only to farms in a section where general or 
mixed farming is the rule. They are also merely as- 
sumed as a basis for comparisons and guidance. Some 
farms may profitably maintain an animal unit for 
every acre in crops, but these are exceptions. They 
are no guide for the average farmer. In no case is 
the extremely successful farm or farmer a safe guide 
for to the average man. His results may be a good 
target at which to shoot, but he is not a guide for the 
expectations of the average man. The average results 
are the safest guides, but the purpose should be to 
beat the average. 

Let us apply our figures for the moderately stocked 
fdrm to a cotton farm with 160 acres in crops. Such 
a farm might in practice have— 

100 acres in corn. 
40 acres in corn, 
20 acres in oats, hay and other crops. 

Five acres to one animal unit would mean 32 animal 
units for such a farm. 

Such a cotton farm would carry from 7 to 8 mules, 
leaving say 24 other animal units for other livestock. 
There might be as follows: 


ee Se err ore 16 units 
RR ey OE ee Ee eee 3 units 
DED <5 sks eben haareshtubewkv Oe ss ned bas orwalen’ 1 unit 
oe ee, GE EO 6e060d4sinb caniats cake 3 units 
We SDak Scdeatshatebs eabecdurtedcm bee dheeads Ses 1 unit 


With this amount of livestock, such a farm would 
be too heavily stocked for the acreage to crops that 
can be used for feeding livestock. Probably not over 
50 acres are in crops; any part of which can be used 
for feeding livestock and there will not be sufficient 
feed produced. If the cotton is reduced to 80 acres 





and 80 acres used for crops that may be used in 
part or entirely for feeding livestock, then the farm 
will not be overstocked. Of course, the less cotton and 
the more feed Crops, the less horses and mules will be 
required, and six instead of eight might easily handle 
the work, allowing the dairy herd to be increased to 
17 cows instead of 15 without stocking the farm any 
more heavily. 

If, however, the chief crop is dairy products and the 
cotton is reduced to a secondary place, then the feed 
crops may be increased and the farm stocked more 
heavily. 

Even if we grant that for the average Southern 
farm the chief money crop should be cotton, it does 
not follow that more livestock should not be kept. 
But unless more feed crops are produced more live- 
stock may not be profitable. In fact, unless the right 
sort of cropping system is used, unless legumes are 
produced more largely for feeding, the production of 
more feed crops and the keeping of more livestock 
may not be profitable. 


Velvet Beans or Cottonseed Meal 


READER wishes to know “which will be 
A cheaper to feed to dairy cows, velvet beans in 

the pod at $25 a ton or cottonseed meal at $48 
per ton? -It will cost $5 or $6 a ton to grind or crush 
the velvet beans. I am feeding silage and at present 
am using cottonseed meal but it is too high. The 
cows average 2 gallons of milk a day and are grade 
Jerseys.” 

There ig not very much difference in the economy 
of the two feeds at the prices stated. Probably two 
pounds of velvet beans in the pods are worth a little 
more than one pound of cottonseed meal, but that is 
a fair basis of comparison. 

It is probable that soaking the velvet beans would 
be as satisfactory as grinding them, and the soaking 
of the beans is likely to make them more palatable. 

It is doubtful if velvet beans in the pods as the 
only concentrate with silage as the only roughage, 
will make a satisfactory ration. 

If only silage for roughage is to be used and only 
either velvet beans or cottonseed meal as the con- 
centrate we believe the cottonseed meal will be 
found more satisfactory. 

But it is doubtful if more than 4 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day should be fed to a cow getting 
silage and giving 2 gallons of milk. If butter is be- 
ing made possihly more than 3 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day will be found to make the butter 
hard and tallowy. To this amount of cottonseed 
meal might be added some of the soaked velvet 
beans if the cows will pay for them by an increase 
in the milk flow over that given from the silage and 
cottonseed meal alone. For a cow giving 2 gallons 
of milk, 35 pounds of silage and 4 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal do not meet her feed requirements, but 
the small quantity of milk makes it necessary to add 
additional feeds cautiously and only to the extent 
that she will pay, by an increased milk flow, for the 
increased cost of feed. 


With corn at anything less than 90 cents a bushel 
it is probably cheaper than any other feed available 
unless it is blackstrap molasses. 


Silage and cottonseed meal, even at the price 
quoted for cottonseed meal, are our cheapest feeds 
to the extent that they should be used. For cows 
giving tess than 20 pounds of milk a day any addi- 
tional feed must be selected with care as to its cost. 
With legume hay and corn grown on the farm a 
most excellent dairy ration can be made but they 
cannot be bought and the charges for marketing or 
handling added to the price received by the pro- 
ducer and be used economically, except by the best 
dairy cows. 


Beef Cattle Graze Idle Lands 


EEF cattle are needed in the South to graze the 
B lands which should be in grass. Millions of acres 

are washed away because they are being culti- 
vated improperly. Many of these acres should be in 
grass. Other millions of acres are being cultivated 
which are too poer to produce profitable crops. All 
these acres might be made to pay some returns on the 
investment, or at least pay taxes, and at the same time 
be improved while doing so. These beef cattle are 
also needed to consume the dry roughage and legumes 
which must be grown on our other lands in order to 
economically maintain their fertility? 





~The Pragressive Farmer 


Cattle Problems on Southern Farms 
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Our Health Talk 








By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 








Keeping Well in January 
N ORDER to maintain the health of a 
family it is essential that the head of 

the house know enough of sanitation 

and hygiene to realize that the catching 
diseases can be pre- 
vented and that it is 
practical and eco- 
nomical that these 
diseases be kept out 
of the home. Such 
diseases as typhoid 
fever, the diarrheas, 
hookworm, — small- 
pox, and diphtheria 

DR. WASHBURN can positively . be 

eliminated, while 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, 
colds, grippe, pneumonia, and the other 
acute contagious (catching) diseases can 
practically be warded off. 

The mother also has a part in main- 
taining the health standard of the fam- 
ily; and in the application of sanitation 
and hygiene it is her place to see that 
the sanitary closet is used, that the living 
and sleeping rooms are properly venti- 
lated, that the children are rightly 
clothed, that the young are taught the 
necessity of cleanliness, the care of the 
teeth, the avoidance of constipation, and 
the benefits of regular habits. More than 
this, she should know the early signs of 
illness atid the care of sick children in 
order to begin treatment early and be- 
fore the disease has progressed and 
weakened the patient. 

It should never be overlooked that the 
health of the family has a monetary 
value—that sickness, with doctor and 
medical bills, is expensive. Also, loss 
from wasted time and inefficient work 
are items of the cost bill often overlook- 
ed. For a farmer to study the details of 
crop production in order to make more 
money and yet neglect simple precautions 
which will keep his family well and save 
burdensome medical bills is a one-sided 
policy, to say the least. This, however, 
is the policy of far too many of our 
rural, and otherwise up-to-date families. 

During 1923 the Health Talks in The 
Progressive Farmer will give the more 
important facts regarding sanitation and 





each month of the year, and will show 
how their application will make for bet- 
ter family health. It may be stated in 
the beginning that the cost of applying 
the principles of home health is very 
small in return for the benefits of being 
well and the savings from not being sick, 
that the family will enjoy during the 
year. 








Lay Aside Cash for Buying 
Fertilizers 


N THE uplands of the Central South 

it has been proved that we cannot 
profitably raise cotton without fertilizers. 
It has also been proved that probably the 
best of all cotton fertilizers is a mixture 
of nitrate of soda and acid phosphate. 
Fertilizers are the best crop insurance 
we can get, and trying to raise cotton 
without them is sure to result in failure, 
so far as profits are concerned. 

One reason we have not used more 
nitrate of soda is that it ‘sells for cash 
only, while the factory-mixed fertilizers 
have been sold on credit and are easy to 
get. I believe every farmer should pre- 
pare to pay cash for his fertilizers, just 
as certainly as he-prepares for taxes and 
death. In other words, out of his crop 
for the previous year he should put in 
the bank a definite sum to buy nitrate of 
soda and acid phosphate, and this money 
should be expendéd for no other pur- 
pose. Doing this now will make us cer- 
tain of fertilizers at cash prices next 
spring, and will enable us also to buy 
what our soils and crops need. 

B. L. MOSS. 





RIGHT living is the fourth “R” in educa- 




























































































It’s easy to build that Roof 


OU have all the tools asphalted felt, the finest 
you need. A ladder, a weather- proofing material 
hammer and an old brush known—tough and pliable 
for applying the lap cement —tain-proof, sun-proof and 


—we supply the rest of the vermin-proof. ‘ 
outfit. TEXACO Roofing. is 


With every roll of made of selected felt, 


TEXACO Roofing you get thoroughly saturated and 


an ample supply of heavily coated on both sides with 
galvanized nails, an extra carefully tempered asphalt 


quantity, (one full quart), prepared specially for roof- 


of asphaltic cement, more ing eae That is why 
than is usually furnished it’s so enduring. 


pate nay at ate Just ask your nearest 
prete printed im- dealer. It comes in rolls of 
structions for laying. 


convenient size ahd in sev- 
A TEXACO Roof lasts eral weights suited to any 


for years—you don’t have building. TEXACO Roof- 
to make repairs continu- ing is easily laid by anyone 
ally. It is practically one who can read the printed 
continuous sheet of heavily instructions. 


TEXACO Roofing, ‘‘Ready to lay—prepared to stay’’ 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
TEXACO Petroleum Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas Offices in Principal Cities 
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DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 













Better market prices—less trouble— 
fatten sooner. Leavitt Dehorners cli 

horas o@ias wink, leaving clenaemmeeth 
edges that heal quickly V shaped 
blades, driven by cogged handles, 
cut four ways at once,can’t crush, 
Over 75,000 satisfied users che 
world over, Fully guaran- 
teed. Circularfree, Ask 








your deater for a . < soae © man and ‘ Slopi ine Senta prevents jew sae 
hegeeer pad tap ~tncamny “ti rom breaking or caving in when plow- 

LEAVITT installing a Davis Cypress Tank eufcent gravelly soil; LR ook has 
DEHORNER oe Ser ew a curve to pulverize in stubble 


A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 


Leevitt Mfg. Co. -Mfgre. tank. Costs less and lasts longer. OE Chilled Plows 


372 Griggs St., Urbana, Il, 














eee fee —of 1461 Series also work equally well 

ger nornr in loam and turn sod perfectly. ib in 

ene landside holds plow to its =. Steel 

. beams nteed no’ nd or 

ter you need and we will send 

oe on alnntte of pate litle a break. hares and 

Davis Cypress Tank will cost. by 

G. M. DAVIS & SON 





900 Laura Street ‘ G4 
Palatka Florida 
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“«\ TRIKE at the weakest points 
first” is said to be the best way 
to make the greatest gains in im- 
proving the agriculture of a section. As 
the weakess points are strengthened, 
other points become 
weakest in turn. 
By always building 
up the weakest 
point one is able to 
raise the level of 
farm income gradu- 
ally but surely. Our 
agriculture can be- 
come perfect only 
when all of the 
weak points have 
been worked out of it. 
“* * 

Striking at the weakest point first 
seems to be a very logical procedure 
in our effort to increase the average 
farm income by $500 a year. In set- 
ting out to make this increase there- 
fore, it seems rather important to thor- 
oughly understand which are our 
weakest points and therefore where 
we must make our greatest effort in the 
beginning. Anyone with good judg- 
ment knows that it is impossible for a 
man to put his farm into a state of 
perfection over night. It is a ques- 


ae 





those guilty of failure to do the things 
he knows to do and can do. 


= eae * 

“Failure to grow our own living at 
home is the greatest weakness in South- 
ern agriculture,” said W. T. Whelchel, 
district agent in the Georgia Extension 
Service. Mr. Whelchel is located in a 





COTTON AFTER COTTON 
AND 
COTTON AFTER COWPEAS 


YIELD OF COTTON PER ACRE IN POUNDS 
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ORGANIC MATTER AND NITROGEN ARE 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 

section of Georgia which for many 
years has been a large producer of cot- 
ton and has not been given to suitable 
diversification. He is a firm believer 
in the economy of producing at home 
practically all the supplies consumed 
on the farm. He is an ardent believer 
in the farm policy suggested in The 
Progressive Farmer's little poem: 


The Weak Points in Southern Fa 


The Main Troubles That Need to Be Corrected for the Average Southern Farmer 
to Get $500 More a Year—By 


. C. LASSE 


“With garden, cow, and fifty, hens, 
And hogs that graze ,not housed in pens 
The farm’s prosperity begins.’ 


* * * 


Failure to make the living at home 
is one weakness that immediate steps 
can be taken to correct. Any farmer 
guilty of this error will not have to 
wait for future years to make the cor- 
rection. He can begin the fight now with 
1923 and re-shape his plan of work for 
the year. He will not have to wait until 
some indefinite time in the future to 
realize the profit. The results can be 
felt in only a few weeks’ time. 

“_* * 


“Organic matter and nitrogen are 
the weakest points in Southern agri- 
culture,” said M. J. Funchess, agrono- 
mist at Auburn, having in mind points 
at which immediate as well as striking 
gains can be made at once. Southern 
farmers as a class are pretty well sold 
on the need of Southern soils for nitro- 
gen. However, they have not under- 
stood the full value of organic matter. 


“Some folks seem to think that all 
that is needed is nitrogen,” we sug- 
gested to Mn Funchess. “They are 
using nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, and getting very striking re- 








INFLUENCE OF YIELD OF COTTON PER ACRE 
ON PROFITS PER ACRE AS FOUND ON 143 FARMS 
IN BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA BEFORE THE 
RECENT WAR 


REC: AVERAGE YIELDS OF COTTON/ PROFITS OR LOSS PER 
PER ACRE IN POUNDS | ACRE IN DOLLARS 
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YIELD PER ACRE HAS MUCH TO DO 
WITH PROFITS 
tion of growth—in season and out— 
developing slowly, perhaps, but surely, 
along well directed lines, the merits of 
which have been proved. 
** * 


No one assumes that any two farm- 
ers will develop their farms along iden- 
tical lines. Every man has his own 
preferences, and will very nearly ex- 
press his real self in the plan of farm- 
ing that he develops. It is through such 
individualities that real progress is 
made. However, there are some gen- 
eral facts that have been found to be 
fundamental. It is the violation of 
these fundamental facts that constitute 
the main weaknesses in our Southern 
agriculture. 

** © 

“Education is the weakest point in 
Southern agriculture,” said Dr. A. M. 
Soule, president of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, having in mind 
the fundamental basis of much of our 
troubles. Education is a community, 
county, state, and sectional problem. It 
cannot be solved over night. It is a 
problem to which Southern farmers 
must give attention if Southern farm- 


ing is to prosper in years to come. 
** & 


“The will to do, even that which we 
know to do” is the greatest weak point 
in Southern agriculture, according to 
Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin, head of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, at 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture. Failure to do the things we 
know we should do is a common, hu- 
man weakness, and no doubt is just as 
costly in other lines of business as in 
that of farming. 

This is a problem for each and every 
“individual. One should take stock of 
himself as suggested by Dr. Clarence 
Poe on page 5. Every good farmer 
should see to it that he-is not one of 
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gressive Farmer’s “$500 More a Year 


I am most interested. I am marking 2 


in 1923, if possible; subjects about which 
how many provided only that you are really 


that it means real progress for you in 1923. 
Here is the list: Put X mark before each 


—-Richer lands. 
——Hogs and hog pastures. 


—Boll weevil control. 
——All the year garden. 
——Economical farm fencing. 
—More poultry. 

— Incubators. 

~——More dairy cows. 
~—Dairy barns. 

——Cream separator, 
—-Silos. 

——Beef cattle. 

——Sheep raising. 

—More orchard fruits. 
—Pecans and small fruits. 
—-Spraying and pruning. 
—Flowers and shrubs. 

—- Better farm seeds. 
——Purebred boars. 
——Purebred bulls. 
—tTerracing land. 
—Better hay crops. 
——Mowers and reapers. 
—Alfalfa. 

—Hay balers. 

—-Tractors. 

—Getting rid of stumps. 
— Draining wet lands. 
~——Harvesting soy beans. 
——Better care of farm manures, 
-——Manure spreaders. 
——Concrete for farm use. 
~——Sweet potato storage houses. 
——Fertilizers for cotton. 
Fertilizers for tobacco. 





etc.—write on a separate slip of paper (1) 
child; (2) his or her age, and (3) th 
to us. 


OUR “$500 MORE A YEAR CLUB” FOR 1923 


64 Ways in Which The Progressive Farmer Wants to Help You: 
Will You Let Us? 


Editors The Progressive Farme?, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Friends:—I wish to enroll (without cost of any kind) in The Pro- 


competing for all prises offered and with your help in getting free literature, 
bulletins, catalogs, and other information about each line of progress in which 


subject in which I am especially interested. 
Yours for PROGRESS in 1923, 


1, Put an X mark BEFORE each subject about which you really wish to do something 
ou really “mean business.” 


2. If any subject marked shows change and PROGRESS on your part—if it is a line of 
effort you have never before taken up—draw a line under that subject to let us know 


If any of your children wish to enter in club work—pig club, corn club, canning club, 


e club or clubs he or she wishes to join; and mail 


Club” for 1923, with the privilege of 


with an X-mark in the list below each 


We don’t care 
in dead earnest. 


subject that interests you: 


—-Fertilizers for corn. 

—Bees and honey. 

——Better care of farm forests. 
—Destroying rats. 

— Liming land. 

—Codperative marketing of cotton. 
—Codperative marketing of tobacco. 
——Building a home. 

—Painting my house. 

—Heating system for home, 
——Waterworks for my home. 

— Lighting system for my home. 
—-Better roofing for buildings. 
—Building a barn. 

—Piano. 

—Radio outfit. 

—tTalking machine, 

—-Rat-proof crib. 

—-Getting agriculture in my high school. 


—Getting home economics in my high 
school. 


—-Agricultural college short courses. 


—-Agricultural short courses at high 
chools. 


—Complete list of Farmers’ Bulletins. 
-—tTraveling library. 


——Good books on farm 
prices. 

—Good novels with prices. 

— Better pictures for my home. 

— Agency for The Progressive Farmer. 

—Magazine Club List with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

—-Rental contracts. 


——Federal Land Bank circulars on loans 
for buying land. 


—-Pig club, corn club, canning club, etc. 


subjects with 


the full mame and address of each such 
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The Progressive Fa: 


ER 


sults,” we continued. “What are you 
going to say to them about organic 
matter?” 


“Just tell them to try nitrate of soda 7 
or sulphate of ammonia on the galled” 
“Ask them why ~ 


spots,” he replied. 
they don’t get the same results there.” 











*“* * 
“Profitable farming is most easily 
COMPARISON OF RELATION OF IMPROVED 
TILLAGE MACHINERY TO MAN LABOR COST 
ON CROPS IN SUMTER CO.,GEORGIA AND 
ELLIS CO., TEXAS. 
(DEPT. BUL.659 AND FARM MANAGEMENT CIR.3) 
LOCATION MAN DAYS PER ACRE 
COTTON ; 
GEORGIA 
TEXAS 
GEORGIA 
TEXAS 
GEORGIA 
TEXAS 

















IMPROVED MACHINERY DECREASES 
LABOR COSTS 
accomplished on fertile soil,” says H. 
P. Stucky, Director of the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station in a recent press re- 
port. 
should have two prime objects in view; 
one to establish perennial crops, as 
peaches, pecans, asparagus, alfalfa, etc., 
to become remunerative later; and the 
other to establish some soil building 
policy that will make our farm richer 


year by year. ° 
** * 


We are in receipt of an article by a 
Southern farm boy who is now studying 
Agriculture at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture. He is especially impressed 
by the facts that Iowa farmers use larger 
teams, more improved implements, and 
that one man is able to work more acres 
of land, than is the case in the Sonth. 
This observation has been made so re- 
peatedly that many good farmers are 
coming tothe belief that one of the great- 
est weaknesses in the South is the fact 
that our system of farming is so ad- 
justed as to limit a man to a few acres. 

*_* 2 


How improved machinery increases 


labor costs in cotton farming is illus- ~ 
one of the charts on‘ this 7 


trated in 

page. These charts are reproduced 

from Farmers’ Bulletin 1121, of the 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture and deserve most careful study. 
** * 


“That insects affecting plants and 
animals take a terrible toll from South- 
ern farmers, and that failure to use 
properly the methods of control we 
know, constitutes one of the greatest 
weaknesses” would have been the answer 
had we met a Southern entomologist. 

* * * 


Poor seeds, scrub stock, misused fer- 
tlizers, poor terraces, wasteful cultiva- 
tion, and similar factors have contributed 
to the losses everywhere. 

*_* * 


The great outstanding weakness lies in 
our unorganized system of marketing. 
The codperative movement is rapidly 
correcting this. The Progressive Farm- 
er will continue to devote much space 
to this problem. 

+ * * 

Put your finger on the weakest points 
in your system of farming. Build at those 
places. Then find the next weakest. Do 
these things earnestly and you will get 
that $500 more a year. We hope subse- 
quent articles will help you find the weak 
points in your own farming methods and 
point the way to strengthen them, 
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“In planning for the future we | 
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Saturday, January 6, 1923 


Winter Is the Time to Feed 
Dairy Cows 


ean statistics for the last few 
years show clearly that the proper 
time to feed cows for increased pro- 
duction is during the winter months. 
At this time to total output of dairy 
products is small, the demand is great 
and as a result the price is high. Dur- 
ing the grazing season in warm weath- 
er the production is great, the demand 
is weak, and the price is low. In 1919 
the production of creamery butter in 
the United States during May, June, 
July and August was 412,890,090 
pounds while the production for the 
other eight months was only 438,789,050 
pounds. In June, 1919, the average 
monthly price of butter in New York 
was 52 cents while the average price in 
December was 72 cents. This differ- 
ence in price seems to be about the 
game each year and it is great enough 
to encourage dairymen to feed heavily 
during the winter months. 


Dairy products are more difficult to 
hold during warm weather and this 
makes it necessary to sell quickly. Dur- 
ing the winter months the products are 
not so perishable and there is not 
such a rush in selling. This in con- 
nection with the greater demand and 
the higher price should justify better 
feeding and management. We are in- 
clined to let nature do so many things 
for us that we overlook some import- 
ant things at times. To let the sum- 
mer go by without providing silage or 
some succulent crop for cows is a mis- 
take. It is a greater mistake even to 
fail in providing a succulent feed and 
then not provide plenty of dry feed. 
After the frost kills the native grasses 
and there is no grazing many farmers 
wonder why their cows fail in milk. 
In most cases the production could be 
held up if plenty of good feed was 
substituted for the grazing. Cows are 
very sensitive and extra allowances 
must be made when there is no succu- 
lent, feed to take the place of pasture 
or grazing crops. D. G. SULLINS. 





Georgia State Board Refuses 
to Pay High Arsenate Prices 


ECLARING that the price was too 

high, the Georgia State Board of 
Entomology has just turned down all 
contracts for calcium arsenate, and in- 
dications are that the Board will not 
buy any arsenate for Georgia farmers 
this year unless lower prices can be se- 
cured on the product. 


“A complete canvas of the situation,” 
says the report of the Board, “has con- 
vinced the Board that the present mar- 
ket quotations on white arsenic, the 
material from which calcium arsenate 
is made, have no justification in fact. 
It is obvious that these high prices are 
due solely to manipulation of the mar- 
ket in order to obtain every cent possi- 
ble from Southern farmers. 


“The Board does not feel justified 
in purchasing, and will not purchase, 
arsenate at the prevailing prices. 
Moreover, while the Board does not in 
any way assume responsibility for ad- 


. Vising anyone who wants to buy cal- 


cium arsenate, it does not recommend 
that the general public purchase it at 
the present prices.” 


Last year the Georgia State Board 
of Entomology secured a supply of 
calcium arsenate for the price of 9 
cents a pound—a price which was more 
than reasonable at that time. This 
year, owing to the shortage of white 
arsenic and an increasing demand for 
the product for insecticides and cotton 
dusting, the price will probably range 
from 13 to 15 cents a pound. 


Whether the Board of Entomology 
will wait for a chance to secure the 
arsenate at lower rates, or simply de- 
cline to purchase any remains to be 
seen. J. H. REED. 
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Smoother And Last Longer 


car, truck, or tractor. 
to do its duty unless the walls of its cylinders are 
sealed with its pistons by the right weight and grade 
of lubricating oil. 


knocks, and frequently scored cylinders, are caused 
by not paying the right attention to the oil that is put 
into your motor. There’s a safe, sure way of solving 
the problem—use nothing in your crank case but 


(Ootarine 


leums, painstakingly refined and purified to just the 
right point of “oiliness”’. 
made a careful and technical study as to just which 
grade and weight should be used in every motor 
car, truck and tractor. 


sult the Polarine Chart and tell you whether you 
want “Medium”, “Heavy”, “Heavy X”, or “Heavy 
XX”, then watch your gauge as to quantity. Every 
five or six hundred miles 

’ drained and washed out—and you'll never know 
what it is to worry about motor troubles. 





oe 











Make Your Car Run 





Long hauls and strong pulls tax the motor of any 
You can’t expect any engine 


Lost power, fouled spark plugs, disturbing motor- 


’ 


A NO CLO LL A 





MOTOR OIL 


It is made from the heart of choicest crude petro- 


It’s manufacturers have 


Go to-day to your nearest dealer, ask him to con- 


have your crank case 


k To The Standard’ 








ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OF 





Removes ‘Bursal Enlarge- 
ments, Thickened, Swollen Tis- 
sues, Curbs, Filled Tendons, 
Soreness from_any Bruise or Strain. 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
pose not ge oe remove the = oc 
ay w the orse. $250 a t! 
p> Sa Book 1 R free. = 
W. F. YOUNG, Ine., 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 








COTTON SEED—Genuine North Carolina Grown—COTTON SEED 


Simpkin’s Ideal, King Earty, Simpkin’s Big Boll Early, Webber No. 49, Bank Account, Deltatype 
Webber, Wannamaker Cleveland, Pool’s Big Boll, Mixon’s Big Boll, Columbia, Moneymaker, and others. 
all these varieties. Grown for us in 

umber of bushels each variety 





We have the earliest and most highly improved selections of 
North Carolina. Free from boll weevil damage. Write for prices on ni 
ted. Prices will be higher, so arrange for your needs now. 


W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Cotton Seed Dept. Charleston, S. C. 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Montgomery Ward ?@. 
New Spring Catalogue 
READY for You 











Send the Coupon Below 
for Your FREE Copy 


It is completed. The new Catalogue for Spring is 
now ready. 

Months of work searching for bargains, experts visit- 
ing all the markets of America, better and still better 
values. Now the book is complete. And one copy is 
YOURS Free. 

In all our Fifty Years’ Service to the American Public 
we have riever offered you better values—bigger bargains 
in dependable, serviceable goods and larger savings for you. 

It is the duty of every thrifty man, of every prudent 
woman, to take advantage of this offer and send the 

* coupon below for this new - 
complete catalogue. 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected our service for You. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and Family 


For the Man: Suits of all 
virgin wool, as low as $14.95. 
Everything else a man wears of 
equally high quality at corre- 
spondingly low prices. . Every- 
thing a man uses from tools to 
farm machinery at a saving. 


For the Woman: The best 
New York Styles in all kinds of 
wearing apparel. Everything 
needed to make a house a home. 
Everything a woman buys for 
home, herself or children—and 
* always at a saving. 


We repeat—one copy of this 
Catalogue is yours Free. Don’t 
you, at least, miss the pleasure, 
the surprising bargains, the big 
saving that may just as well be 


After much work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. 


Practically every order is now actu- 
ally being shipped and on its way to 
the customer in less than 48 hours. 


Lower prices, better merchandise, 
and now a 48 hour service. True it is 
indeed that ‘‘Montgomery Ward & 
Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive.”’ 











Mail the coupon below to the 
one of our five houses 
that is nearest you. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
| Dept.— 18-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort 
Worth, Portland, Ore. (Mail this coupon 
to the house nearest you.) 


yours, Send this coupon back Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
today! gomery Ward’s complete 1923 Spring Cat- 
l alogue. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. | jewe....ccccssssesssssssessveseseee 
CHICAGO FORT WORTH 
KANSAS CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 8T. PAUL | Nes si ohn KeBen sees decane vad . 





Laredo and Southern 


MONG the many varieties of soy 

beans tested at the State College 

of Agriculture at Athens, Geor- 
gia, two new ones have consistently 
shown such desirable characteristics 
that they are now being recommended 
to farmers of the State. One of these is a 
other is a bean for seed known as 
Southern Prolific. 

The seed of these varieties were 
furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at the time a 
number of varieties were introduced 
into this country, and the college has 
determined by six years test the best 
ones for the Piedmont section of the 
state. The result has been the selec- 
tion of the two varieties, Laredo and 
Southern Prolific. 

Characteristics of the Laredo 


HE Laredo variety is similar in 

many respects to the widely scat- 
tered Otootan soy bean. The vines 
branch a number of times making 
slender stems well suited to saving for 
hay. The branches are somewhat 
smaller than those of the Otootan, 
but in comparative tests on red clay 
and second bottom lands at Athens, the 
yields have been some better than the 
Otootan. The bean matures in a 
shorter period thus making hay in the 
early fall when the days are better 
adapted to curing. 

The main point in favor of the 
Laredo bean is the heavier yield of 
seed. By blossoming early enough to 
get the rains of the first part of Au- 
gust and by setting two to six pods at 
each joint on the stalk a good yield is 
nearly always assured. The average 
yields for five years at Athens, on small 
plats, has been above 20 bushels per 
acre, and the yield this season on sev- 
eral acres, mostly after oats and wheat, 
was about 10 bushels per acre. 


Resistant to Nematodes and Wilt 


y yeeey the other good qualities of 
the Laredo bean is its resistance 
to nematodes (big root) and to wilt 
(black rot). This makes it a very at- 
tractive crop for the sandy lands af- 
fected by either or both of these trou- 
bles. No doubt it will gain in favor in 
the Coastal Plain region as fast as 
Tron and Brabham peas have. 


Some of the enthusiastic admirers of 
this crop believe in the next few years 
it will to a large extent take the place 
of peas in the Coastal Plain region be- 
cause it is much more certain in pro- 
ducing seed, and the seed are free 
from the pea weevil so destructive to 
pea seed. From all experience with 
this crop in a number of sections it ap- 
pears that the farmers of South Geor- 
gia and South Alabama will be able to 
produce their own seed with about as 
much certainty as the North Georgia 
farmers make pea seed. 


Seed Are Very Small 


HE seed of the Laredo soy bean 
are very small in size. In shape they 
are flattened and about three-fourths 
as large as Otooctan. As a result of 
the extremely small size a bushel will 
go over eight to nine acres in three 
foot rows and four inches in the drill. 
During the past season a number of 
people made a small quantity of seed 
go over more ground in proportion 
and got satisfactory yields of seed. In 
spite of the small seed the yields per 
acre in bushels is rather large, a valu- 
able characteristic in a hay plant. This 
will mean that in a few years the seed 
will sell for a very reasonable price. 


Southern Prolific—A Bean for Grain 


HE Southern Prolific variety is op- 
posite to the Laredo. It is a short 
stubby growing variety entirely cov- 
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Prolific Show Up Well 


By PAUL TABOR 


large enough to be used as hog feed. 
It is also a medium early bean and 
therefore more certain in its produc- 
tion than a later variety. Tests for 
five years at Athens have shown it to 


be among the very highest in yields, 4 


in this respect ranking well above 
Mammoth Yellow, the standard variety 
in the South. This variety has done 
fairly well on rich Jands in the Coastal 
Plain also, but it is apparently not at 
home there as well as in the heavier 
soil region further north. The charac- 
teristics of this bean fit it for hog 
grazing and it is believed a successful 
hog industry in North Georgia will in 
a large measure be built around it. 
College Gets Seed Distributed 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 

culture has been active in getting 
seed of these varieties distributed in 
different parts of the state, particu- 
larly of the Laredo. Last year a num- 
ber of farmers were introduced to this 
bean and without exception all of them 
are enthusiastic about it. There has 
been a smaller lot of Southern Prolific 
seed and it has not been distributed 
much, Enough is on hand now though 
to plant several acres, so next season, 
the experimental plats will yield 
enough of these beans to place some 
in all parts of the heavy land regions 
of the state. 





College Boy Develops New 
Georgia Jersey Champion 
ALEIGH BOY'S FLORA, 391919, a 


senior four years old, has just com- 
pleted a year’s authentic record with 


11,472 pounds of milk and 658.58 
pounds of fat to her credit. She sur- 
passes the former state champion 


senior four-year-old by the splendid 
margin of 49.56 pounds of butterfat. 
On a butter basis, Raleigh Boy’s Flora 
would have produced in 365 days 786.47 
pounds of 85 per cent butter. 

The new class leader is sired by 
Fern’s Raleigh Boy, 103800, a richly 
bred Golden Fern Lad-Eminent bull, 
and she has for dam Tormentor’s Flora 
White 254496, a wonderful producing 
cow that was never officially tested. 

The most interesting thing about 
the riew class leader is the fact that 
she is owned by Mr. Robert L. Biggs, 
a senior in the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. For the past three years 
Mr. Biggs has more than paid his way 
through college from the profits de- 
rived from a few cows. He started with 
one cow and has gradually increased it 
to a small herd. 

In the beginning he lived in town 
and kept the one cow in the back yard. 
The result he obtained from this cow 
was so gratifying, and his confidence 
in the Jersey cow grew so strong, that 
he bought the second cow. He next 
bought a small farm near town, and he 
is paying for it from the profits de- 
rived from three or four cows, a flock 
of chickens, and a limited area of truck 
crops. 

No student could break class records 
with Jersey cows, and lead his classes 
as a student without help. Mr. Biggs 
is married and much of the credit with 
which he is meeting in the develop- 
ment of a Jersey herd is due to the un- 
tiring efforts of his wife. 

MILTON B, JARNAGIN. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL MIX-UP 


Two oversmart punsters entered a yestaur- 
ant and said to the waiter: “We want Tur- 
key with Greece.” ’ 

“Sorry, gentlemen, but we can’t Servia.” 

“Then call the Bosphorus.” 

When the boss came, he said, “I don’t want 
to appear hard on you, byt if you don't leave 
at once, I will have the bouncer to Russia.” 
So they left, Hungary. 
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The “40” Fits 





A John Deere plow with 
important and exclusive buijJt- 
for-the- Fordson features—a 
plow that gives Fordson owners 
the real satisfaction that has 
made John Deere plows fam- 
ous—that’s the ‘*40’’ 


the Three-Wheel 

Plow with Self- 

. Adjusting Hitch 

All - wheel - carried — rear 
weight rolls on the rolling land- 
side—no dragging friction— 
that means very light draft. 

Hitch adjusts itself to 

© line of draft whenever 
depth is changed—it’s always 
automatically correct — bot- 
tems always run true and level 
at all depths. 

Genuine John Deere bot- 
toms with quick detachable 
shares. They scour, make good 
seed beds, wear long and pull 
light. A type for every soil. 

Beams guaranteed not to 
bend or break. Simple, strong 
and positive power lift. 

SEE THE ‘'40” on display os your 
town. Send today for’! ne, fo. 


Tell us of other implements in 
which you are interested and we 








will send you free ry ther 
with “Bookk ‘arm.”’ 
Address John Moline, til. 
and ask for free Package FX- 635 


JOHN + + DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOF 














Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 53 years 










customers. 

others. Extra lot free in all 

orders I fill. Big free cata- 

logue has over 700 pictures of 
= vegetables and flowers. Send 

@ your andneighbors’ addresses. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, @ 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


wt ee of an de 
Stahi’s Excelsior 

\. Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
used in large orchards re; 
endorsed by Tedels, 
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Making Unprofitable Orchards 


Pay 

MEASURED by the abundance and 

regularity of the crops of high- 
grade fruit produced, there are many 
apple orchards of bearing age that are 
not successful. Because a large number 
of these unprofitable orchards can be 
made to yield good crops of high-quality 
fruit by special treatment, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared Farmers’ Bulletin 1284, Apple 
Orchard Renovation, by H. P. Gould, 
which discusses the principal practices 
found useful in bringing neglected trees 
back into profit-producing condition. 


Orchards in need of renovation are 
found not only in sections where the 
home orchard or fruit garden is the pre- 
vailing type of fruit growing, and in 
regions where orchards of considerable 
size occur only occasionally, but also in 
the recognized commercial apple-grow- 
ing districts. Some orchards are not 
worth the time and expense necessary to 
renovate them. In deciding what is to 
be done, the following factors need to 
be considered: The orchard must be on 
a good site with no rock ledges or hard- 
pan near the surface, well drained and 
without tinusual danger from frosts; the 
trees must have good vitality, without 
decayed trunks, cankers that girdle the 
limbs, or weakness that would make 
good growth impossible; and, finally, the 
varieties must be good unless it is prac- 
ticable to top-graft the trees. 


A neglected orchard is always a men- 
ace to other orchards in the neighbor- 
hood, and in sections where there are 
many commercial plantings much dam- 
age may be done by insect pests and dis- 
eases that have their source in badly in- 
fested trees. In some states a neglected 
orchard is practically declared by law to 
be a public nuisance and is treated ac- 
cordingly. If the owner will. not clean 
it up, public officials do it, and the ex- 
pense becomes a lien on the property 
until paid. 


As a rule, says the autor of the bulle- 
tin, a much-neglected orchard does not 
justify its existence. If an orchard is 
worth keeping it is worth giving good 
attention; otherwise, the trees merely 
encumber. the ground and interfere with 
its use for other purposes. If an apple 
tree is not of value for fruit production, 
it may be worth converting into tool 
handles, plane blocks, and other useful 
things. 


Persons interested in renovating or- 
chards or those who wish to decide 
whether or not a.certain orchard is 
worth the attempt should get the bulle- 
tin, which may be obtained without cost 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, 


In working over neglected apple or- 
chards, the trees will be of such varying 
types that it will be impossible to work 
toward any particular form of top, but 
it is well for the orchard owner to have 
certain ideals in mind as a guide. Ex- 
perienced orchardists always have in 
mind a certain desirable form. Inex- 
perienced persons will find it worth while 
to study some well-formed trees or pic- 
tures of them, such as are used to illus- 
trate the bulletin. The right sort of top 
has a large bearing surface, is low-head- 
ed, and has a fairly open top that will 
permit light to enter to the interior of 
the tree. 


Soil renovation, pruning, and spraying 
are some of the principal things needed 
in practically any orchard that is being 
brought back into producing condition. 
Just what is to be done depends on the 
age and vigor of the trees, the condition 
of the soil and other local factors. 
Various conditions and the necessary 
treatment are discussed in the bulletin, 
and the tools and other equipment are 
described. 


When trees are otherwise good, but 
the varieties are not desirable, it some- 
times pays to top-graft the trees. This 
work is not difficult, but must be done 
carefully. As a rule, the cleft method of 
grafting is best suited to old apple trees. 
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Why is it that there are approximately as many 
De Lavals in use @ today as all other makes of sep- 
arators combined? For just one reason, which is based 
on the actual experience of several millions of users over a 
period of forty years, who have found it the most satisfactory, in 
that it skims cleaner, lasts longer and is easier to operate and 
cleap than any other. 


Of the best creameries use 
De Laval Separators ~ 


The creameryman knows the best cream 
separator. Practically all of them use De 
Lavals. Why? Because they have found by 
testing the skim-milk, and by experience, that 
the De Laval is the most profitable. They 
know that a poor separator can soon waste all 
their profit and that a De Laval soon pays for 
itself. The De Laval you use is built on the 
same principle as the creameryman’s, 


Of the exhibitors at the National 
Dairy Show use De Laval 


At the 1922 National Dairy Exposition an 
investigation among the exhibitors of purebred 
dairy cattle disclosed the fact that 86% of them 
use De Laval Separators. These exhibitors of 
purebred dairy cattle are the cream of the 
world’s best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and use it. Butter made from De 
Laval cream also won first place in every class. 


Of the Separators in the leading 
butter state are De Lavals 


More butter is made and more cream separa- 
tors are used in Minnesota than in any other 
state. According to an investigation by a prom- 
inent farm paper, 64% of the cream separators 
in Minnesota are De Lavals—almost two out of 
every three. A remarkable record—which sim- 
ply drives home the fact that the more people 
know about separators, the more they appre- 
ciate De Laval, 


Of all cream Separators are 
. De Lavals~ 


—according to an investigation by a group of 
prominent farm papers of wide circulation. 
There are, still, many inefficient and worn-out 
separators in use today which are wasting 
enough butter-fat to pay for new De Lavals. 
Get the most out of your butter-fat with a new 
De Laval. See your De Laval Agent or write us. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 


HAYES 
Fruit Fog Sprayers 


Guarantee 
Top Prices for 


Hayes “Fruit Fog” guarantees best 
prices year, eles rt fruit—more fruit in 


fruit in Tremen- 
dows pron ure (300 Ibs. oe oa 
pe omray neg md a ao a ey one 
tratesevery crevice 
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Send fora Useful 
Shade Tree Book 


Every home owner in the South ought 
to have the new edition of *‘Southern 
Planting Facts." It featares all the de- 
sirable trees and shrubs for the home- 
= (¥. of the South, 








Sone _ for my oy copy. 
GLEN SAINT MARY 
NURSERIES CO. * 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our Northern Grown Seeds, 


SPECIAL OFFER i 
iat FOR 10¢ Pisfous COLLECTION MM 

































A BETTER JOB NOW! 


rn good trade in a few weeks. 12 million autos. 
trucks and tractors be need service. be pe needed. 


cot STATE “AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
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Our new catalog ie a hummer. 
free beok on 


heart of the Ozarks. Liste 
hundreds of varieties at low 
prices; directions for plant- 
ing; special offers, etc. Ex- 
cellent reference book—yours 
without cost or obligation. 


Arkansas Seed & Nursery Co. 


Dept. MA Fayetteville, Ark. 


Without 


cost, send me 
catalog. anes 














May 1, 
thirteen 











money back. now 

$1.75 for 6 months, $1 for 3 months, or 
for the New Year’s number. Order 

the supply may not hold out. 


at $3 per vear, 


now for 
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Order today, send 10¢ to help pay 
e and packing and i 


reeerve 
ie 5 new varicties of Straw- 
‘and my bargain Seed Book. 


Grown by 
a Woman 





collection 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone wild about this flower. 







Charlotte M. Haines 
368 ord, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 
phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. 


Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
wandered over the country, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy’s for- 
tune. While predicting a great future for 
him, she monished that four great 
perils would strike at him. 


True to her prediction the perils came. 
The first threatened when he ran away 
from home. The second came when he 
was caught in a terrible snow storm and 
had great difficulty in getting home. The 
third came when a stranger with whom 
he and Purvis, the hired man, were riding 
was shot down by a highwayman. 5 

The fourth peril struck at Bart about 
dusk one Saturday afternoon when some 
unknown men attacked him with the evi- 
dent intention of abducting him and pre- 
venting his appearance as a witness in 
the murder trial. A forewarning by 
Silent Kate and a_ lucky strike from 
Bart’s flail frustrated the attack. 

Largely on the testimony of Bart, who 
was the principal witness, Amos Grim- 
shaw, son of the heartless money lender, 
was indicted on the charge of murdering 
the stranger. 

A traveler on the road to Ballybeen lost 
his pocketbook said to contain 270. 
Searching parties combed the roadside but 
its recovery was never reported. 

ncle Peabody and Aunt Deel receive a 
nice inheritance from an uncle in Vermont. 
Therefore they invited friends and rela- 
tives and celebrated Christmas as never 
before. 











CHAPTER XII 
(Continued) 


HE day had turned dark. The 

temperature had risen and the air 

was dank and chilly. The men 
began to hitch up their horses. 

“Kind o’ thawin’ 
a little,” said Uncle 
Hiram as he got 
into his sleigh and 
drove up to the 
door. “Come on, 
there. Stop yer 
cacklin’ an’ git into 
this sleigh,” he 
shouted in great 
good humor to the 
women and chil- 
dren who stood on the porch. “It'll be 
snowin’ like sixty fore we git home. 

So, one by one, the sleighloads left 
us with a cheery good-bye and a grind- 
ing of the runners and a jingling of 
bells. When the last had gone Uncle 
Peabody and I went into the house. 
Aunt Deel sat by the stove, old Kate 
by the window looking out at the fall- 
ing dusk. How still the house seemed! 

“There’s one thing I forgot,” I said 
as I proudly took out of my wallet the 
six one-dollar bills which I had earned 
by working Saturdays and handed 
three of them to my aunt and three to 
my uncle, saying: 

“That is my Christmas present to 
you. I earned it myself.” 

I remember so well their astonish- 
ment and the trembling of their hands 
and the look of their faces. 

“It’s grand—ayes!” Aunt Deel said 
in a low tone. 

She rose in a moment and beckoned 
to me and my uncle. We followed her 
through the open door to the other 
room. 

“T'll tell ye what I’d do” she whis- 
pered. “I’d give ’em to ol’ Kate—ayes! 
She’s goin’ to stay with us till to- 
morrow.” 

“Good idee!” said Uncle Peabody. 

So I took the money out of their 
hands and went in and gave it to the 
Silent Woman. 

“That’s your present from mé,” I 
said. 

How can I forget how she held my 
arm against her with that loving, 
familiar, rocking motion of a woman 


who is soothing a baby at her breast, 
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leased my arm and, turning to the 
window, leaned her head upon its sill 
and shook with sobs. The dusk had 
thickened. As I returned to my seat 
by the stove I could dimly see her 
form against the light of the window. 
We sat’in silence for a little while. 

Aunt Deel broke it by singing in a 
low tone as she rocked: 

“My days are passing swiftly by 

And I—a pilgrim stranger— 

Would not detain them as they fly, 

These days of toil and danger.” 

Uncle Peabody rose and got a can- 
dle and lighted it at the hearth. 

“Wal, Bart, we'll do the chores, an’ 
then I warn ye that we’re goin’ to 
have some fun,” he said as he got his 
lantern. “There’s goin’ to be some OP 
Sledge played here this evenin’ an’ I 
wouldn’t wonder if Kate could beat 
us all.” 

I held the lantern while Uncle Pea- 
body fed the sheep and the two cows 
and milked—a slight chore these win- 
ter days. 

“There’s nothing so cold on earth as 
a fork stale on a winter night,” he re- 
marked as he was pitching the hay. 
“Wish I'd brought my mittens.” 

“You and I to go off to’ bed 
purty early,” he said as we were going 
back to the house. “Yer Aunt Deel 
wants to see Kate alone and git her 
to talk if she can.” 

Kate played with us, smiling now 
and then at my uncle’s merry ways 
and words, but never speaking. It was 
poor fun, for the cards seemed to take 
her away from us into other scenes so 
that she had to be reminded of her 
turn to play. 

“I dunno but she'll swing back into 
this world ag’in,” said Uncle Peabody 
when he had gone up to our little 
room. “I guess all she needs is to be 
treated like a human bein’, Yer Aunt 
Deel an’ I couldn’t git over thinkin’ o’ 
what she had done for you that night 
in the ol’ barn. So I took some o’ yer 
aunt’s good clothes to her an’ a pair 
o’ boots an ’asked her to come to 
Chris’mas. She lives in a little room 
over the blacksmith shop down to 
Butterfield’s mill. I told her I’d come 
after her with the cutter but she 
shook her head. I knew she’d rather 
walk.” 


He was yawning as he spoke and 
soon we were both asleep under the 
shingles. 


CHAPTER XIII 


at 


. THE THING AND OTHER THINGS 


RETURNED to Mr. Hacket’s house 
I late in the afternoon of New Year’s 

Day. The schoolmaster was lying 
on a big lounge in.a corner of their 
front room with the children about 
him. The dusk was falling. 

“Welcome, my laddie buck!” he ex- 
claimed as I entered. “We're telling 
stories o’ the old year an’ you’re just 
in time for the last o’ them. Sit down, 
lad, and God give ye patience! It'll 
soon be over.” 

After supper he got out his boxing- 
gloves and gave me a lesson in the art 
of self-defense, in which, I was soon to 
learn, he was highly accomplished, for 
we had a few rounds together every 
day after that. He keenly enjoyed this 
form of exercise and I soon began to. 
My capacity for taking punishment 
without flinching grew apace and be- 
fore long I got the knack of countering 
and that pleased him more even than 
my work in school, I have sometimes 
thought. 


“God bless ye, boy!” he exclaimed 
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his cheek, “ye’ve a nice way o’ sneakin’ 
in with yer right. I’ve a notion ye 
may find it useful some day.” 

I wondered a little why he should 
say that, and while I was wondering 
he felled me with a stinging blow on 
my nose. 

“Ah, my lad—there’s the best thing 
I have seen ye do—get up an’ come 
back with no mad in ye,’ he said as he 
gave me his hand. 

L 


NE day the schoolmaster called the 
older boys to the front seats in his 
room and I among them. 

“Now, boys, I’m going to ask ye what 
ye want to do in the world,” he said. 
“Don’t be afraid to tell me what ye 
may never have told before and I'll do 
what I can to help ye.” 

He asked each one to make confes- 
sion and a most remarkable exhibit of 
young ambition was the result. I re- 
member that most of us wanted to be 
statesmen—a fact due probably to the 
shining example of Silas Wright. Then 
he said that on a certain evening he 
would try “to show us the way over 
the mountains.” 

For some months I had been study- 
ing a book just published, entitled 
“Stenographic Sound-Hand” and had 
learned its alphabet and practiced the 
use of it. That evening I took down 
the remarks of Mr. Hacket in sound- 
hand. 

The academy chapel was crowded 
with the older boys and girls and the 
townfolk. The master never clipped 
his words in school as he was wont to 
do when talking familiarly with the 
children. 

“It is a very good and proper thing, 
my boys, that you should be inspired 
by the example of the great man, 
whose home is here among us and 
whose beloved face is as familiar as 
my own,totry your talents in the ser- 
vice of the state. There are~certain 
things that I would have you remem- 
ber. 

“First—Know your subject—inside 
and outside and round about and from 
beginning to end. 

“Second—Know the opinions of wise 
men and your own regarding it. 

“Third—Be modest in the use of 
your own opinion and above all be 
honest. 

“Fourth—Remember that it is your 
subject and not yourself that is of 
prime importance. You will be tempted 
to think that you are the great part of 
the business. My young friends, it will 
not be true. It cannot be true. It is 
not you but the thing you stand for 
that is important. 

“Fifth—The good of all the people 
must be the thing you stand for—the 
United States of America.” 

Going out with the crowd that even- 
ing, I met Sally and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunkelberg. The latter did not speak to 
me and when I asked Sally if I could 
walk home with her she answered 
curtly, “No, thank you.” 


In following the schoolmaster I have 
got a bit ahead of my history. Soon 
after the opening of the new year—ten 
days or so later it may have been— 
I had begun to feel myself encom- 
passed by a new and subtle force. It 
was a thing as intangible as heat but 
as real as fire and more terrible, it 
seemed to me. I felt it first in the at- 
titude of my play fellows. They de- 
nied me the confidence and intimacy 
which I had enjoyed before. They whis- 
pered together in my presence. In all 
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Saturday, January 6, 1923 


this | had not failed to observe that 
Henry Wills had taken a leading part. 
The invisible, imaudible, mysterious 
thing wrought a great change in me. 
It followed me through the day and 
lay down with me at night. I won- 
dered what I had done. I carefully 
surveyed my clothes. They looked all 
right to me. My character was cer- 
tainly no worse than it had been. How 
it preyed upon my pegce and rest and 
happiness—that mysterious hidden 
thing! 

One day Uncle Peabody came down 
to see me and I walked through the 
village with him. We met Mr. Dunkel- 
berg, who merely nodded and hurried 
along. Mr. Bridges, the merchant, did 
not greet him warmly and chat with 
him as he had been won't to do. I saw 
that The Thing—as I had come to 
think of it—was following him also. 
How it darkened his face! Even now 
I can feel the aching of the deep, 
bloodless wounds of that day. I could 
bear it better alone. We were trying 
to hide our pain from each othe» when 
we said good-bye. How quickly my 
uncle turned away and walked toward 
the sheds! He came rarely to the vil- 
lage of Canton after that. 


I was going home at noon one day’ 


and while passing a crowd of boys I 
was shoved rudely into the fence. 


Turning, I saw Henry Wills and my, 


fist flashed to his face. He fell back- 
ward and rising called me a thief and 
the son of a thief. He had not finished 
the words when I was upon him. The 
others formed a ring around us and 
we began a savage battle. One of 
Wills’ friends tried to trip me. In the 
midst of it I saw the schoolmaster just 
outside the ring. He seized a boy by 
the collar. 

“There'll be no more interference,” 
said he. “It’s goin’ to be a fair fight.” 

I had felt another unfriendly foot 
but had not seen its owner. We fought 
up and down, with lips and noses 
bleeding. At last the time had come 
when I was quicker and stronger than 
he. Soon Henry Wills lay on the 
ground before me with no disposition 
to go on with the fight. I helped him 
up and he turned away from me. 
Some of the boys began to jeer him. 

“He’s a gentleman compared with 
the rest o’ you,” I said. “He had cour- 
age enough to say what -he thought. 
There’s ot another one o’ you would 
dare do it—not a one o’ you.” 

Then said the schoolmaster: 

“If there’s any more o’ you boys that 
has any such opinion o’ Bart Baynes 
let him be man enough to step up an’ 
say tt now. If he don’t he ought to be 
man enough to change his mind on 
the spot.” 


A number of the boys and certain of 
the townsfolk who had gathered about 
us clapped their hands. For a long 
time thereafter 1 wondered why Henry 
had called me a thief. I concluded that 
it was because “thief” was the meanest 
word he could think of in his anger. 
However that might be, The Thing for- 
sook me. I felt no more its cold, mys- 
terious shadow between me and my 
school fellows. It had stepped out of 
my path into that of Henry Wills. His 
popularity waned and a lucky circum: 
stance it was for him. From that day 
he began to take te his books and to 
improve his standing in the school. 


I observed that he did not go about 
with Sally as he had done. I had had 
ne word with her since the night of 
Mr. Hacket’s lecture save the briefest 
greeting as we passed each other in 
the street.. Those fine. winter days I 
used to see her riding a chestnut pony 
with a long silver mane that flowed 
back to her yellow curls in his lope. I 
loved the look of her as she went by-me 
in the saddle and a longing came into 
my heart that she should think well of 
me. I made an odd resolve. It was 
this: I would make it impossible for 
her to think ill of me, 


I went home one Saturday, having 
thought much of my aunt and uncle 
since The Thing had descended upon 
us. I found them well and as cheerful 
as ever. For fear of disturbing their 
peace I said nothing of my fight with 
Wills or the cause of it. Uncle Pea- 
body had cut the timber for our new 
house and hauled it to the mill. I re- 
turned to school in a better mind about 
them. 

May had returned—a warm bright 
May. The roads were dry. The thorn 
trees had thatched their shapely roofs 
with vivid green. The maple leaves 
were bigger than a squirrel’s foot, 
which meant as well, I knew, that the 
trout were jumping. The robins had 
returned. I had entered my seventeeth 
year and the work of the term was 
finished. 

Il. 

HAVING nothing to do one after- 

noon, I walked out on the road to- 
ward Ogdensburg for a look at the 
woods and fields. Soon I thought that 
I heard the sound of galloping hoofs 
behind me.. Turning, I saw nothing, 
but imagined Sally coming and pulling 
up at my side. I wondered what I 
should say if she were really to come. 

“Sally!” I exclaimed. “I have been 
looking at the violets and the green 
fields and back there I saw a thorn 
tree turning white, but I have seen no 
fairer thing than you.” 

They surprised me a _ little—those 
fine words that came so easily. What 
a school of talk was the house I lived 
in those days! 

“IT gness I’m getting Mr. Hacket’s 
gift o’ gab,” I said to myself. 

Again I heard the sound of galloping 
hoofs and as I looked back I saw Sally 
rounding the turn by the river and 
coming toward me at full speed, the 
mane of her pony flying back to her 
face. She pulled up beside me just as 
I had imagined she would do. 

“Bart, I hate somebody terribly,” 
said she. 

“Whom?” . 

“A man who is coming to our house 
on the stage today. Granny Barnes is 
trying to get up a match between us. 
Father says he is rich and hopes he 
will want to marry me. I got mad 
about it. He is four years older than I 
am. ‘Isn't that awful? I am going to 
be just as mean and hateful to him as 
I can.” 

“IT guess they’re only fooling you,” I 
said. 

“No, they mean it. 
them talking it over.” 

“He cannot marry you.” 

“Why?” 

It seemed to me that the time had 
come for me to speak out, and with 
burning cheeks I said: 

“Because I think that God has mar- 
ried you to me already. Do you re- 
member when we kissed each other by 
the wheat-field one day last summer?” 

“Yes.” She was looking down at the 
mane of her pony and her cheeks were 
red and her voice reminded me of the 
echoes that fill the cavern of a violin 
when a string is touched. 


I have heard 


“Seems to me we were married that 
day. Seems so, every time I think of 
it, God asked me all the questions an’ I 
answered yes to ’em. Do ye remember 
after we had kissed each other how 
that little bird sang?” 

“Yes.” 

We had faced about and were walk- 
ing back toward Canton. I close by the 
pony’s side. 

“May I kiss you_again?” 

She stopped the pony and leaned to- 
ward me and our ips met in a kiss the 
thought of which makes me lay down 
my pen and bow my head a moment 
while I think with reverence of that 
pure, sweet spring of memory in whose 
waters I love to wash my spirit. 


(Continued next week) 
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A New Type of Wagon 


Eliminate Broken Skeins and Axles 





ornhill Rotary Skein Wagon you can 


haul bigger loads and have no delays with broken 
skeins and axles. 


The picture above shows the two features that 
enable your team to haul bigger loads in less time. 
The axle is made of special solid steel that is war- 
ranted not to bend or break—eliminates delays 


and breakdowns. 


The Rotary Skein makes 


Thornhills pull with one finger—so your team 


can haul hea 


Gears and 
oak and hick 
are heavily i 


vier loads. 


wheels are made of tough highland 
ory. Bolsters, tongue, gears, reaches 
roned. We guarantee the Thornhill 


Rotary Skein wagon to run lighter, fast longer 
and carry heavier loads than any other wagon. 
Go to see it—it’s worth a trip to the store. 


If no merchant in your community sells them, 


ask the best 
prices. 


merchant to write us for catalog and 


Tuornuitt Wacon Company, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Our Page in 1923 


ANOTHER year has rolled around 
and we have just been looking 
Over our announcement of what we 
"hoped to give you in 1922; and, do you 
‘know, we have carried out that pro- 
‘gram with surprising completeness? 
| Yes, we have fulfilled our promise al- 
“most wholly—in spite of limited space. 
'We did not finish the whole 52 article 
‘series on prenatal care, but you will 
see that we shall not only complete it 
‘this year but will start another that 
: ill be of help to the young mother 
' with her child problems. Now for our 
1923 program in detail. 
- Cooking—We are going to make 
this feature more attractive than ever 
before and give you a world of good 
‘recipes. If we tell you why a thing 
‘is better cooked thus and so, you are 
‘going to be more interested than if you 
‘see only the straight recipe, are you 
‘not? Thus if I told you that science 
had proved that like oranges, tomatoes 
‘aw or cooked, contain “Vitamine.A”, 
'which protects the system from dis- 
eases especially common in babies, and 
“then give ways of preparing tomatoes, 
you will be interested, will you not? 
School lunches, good or bad, are so 
important in the child’s life that we 
_are going to give them more space this 
"year. Do, please do, file this informa- 
[tion and use it. If you have no chil- 
dren in school, pass it on to some one 
" who has. 


| Health—We are going to remind 
| you of the things you already know 
| and tell you the new discoveries. Let 
| me illustrate. “Malnutrition” sounds big 
and indefinite and the mother and 
| father in the prosperous home regard 
| it lightly. Yet there are numberless 
| children in wealthy homes undernour- 
ished as well as in poor ones. For ev- 
ery 20 Negro children undernourished 
and thus lacking resistance to disease, 
| there are 25 white ones. The problem 
is simple; we shall help you solve it. 
' We are going to help you teach health 
‘to the children—joyous, bounding vi- 
tality. 


' Better homes we are going to talk. 
' Now better homes mean not more ex- 
| pensive houses necessarily but better 
| planned ones. Some kitchens are not 
as well planned to save time and en- 
’ ergy in preparing meals as is the dairy 
» barn planned for its purpose. The 
“reason is that the man who planned 
both has worked in a dairy and knows 
| its requirements but he never did cook 
| a meal or wash dishes. The home is a 
place to be well fed, properly trained 
and happy but this cannot be attained 
at its best unless the housewife has a 
' convenient workshop and labor-saving 
equipment. 


_ Home decoration is part of the bet: 
' ter home idea. The series of sketches 
- and suggestions will be continued. 


Styles.—Instead of having just plain 
| announcements of patterns, we are go- 
ing to help you with suggestions for 
| your own definite dresses. The pat- 
terns and “The Progressive Farmer 
- Fashion Book” give you workmanship, 
line and cut; we can help you with 
suggestions about color, trimmings, 
» “making over”, the best shoes to wear, 
| suitable wraps, and what the fashion- 
"able folk are fancying. 


_ Beauty and the beast are as old as 
- fable and they live today. We are go- 
ine to show you how other women and 
_ girls grow in beauty by subduing the 
_ east, be his name wrinkles, bunions, 
or whatsoever. If we grow very bold, 
may throw a mint or two to the 
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and the clothes he must wear if we are 
to admire him most. <i 

More knitting and crocheting.—We 
promised you this last year and have 
given it to you. We hope you liked the 
sweaters and lace, etc., that have ap- 
peared from time to time. This year 
we are going to change from “more 
knitting and crocheting”, to 

“Things you will like to make”—be- 
cause the term includes carving, sten- 
ciling, basketry and a thousand other 
things you will want for your dress, 
home and grounds. 

Music and movies.—The men said 
something about publishing small lists 
of records and movies that are es- 
pecially good. If they do not, we shall 
try to stretch our pages and do it. If 
they do, we shall tell you about some 
new lullaby or child’s little song we 
heard; perhaps about a movie we liked 
especially well—for what does the av- 
erage man know about lullabies? 

Books and Magazines.—We acknowl- 
edge that we have given all too little 
space to them and we are going to re- 
form. Right now there lies on the 
desk, waiting to be reviewed, “How to 
Know Your Child” and “Meeting Your 
Child’s Problems” by Scott; “The 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition” by 
McCollum ; “The House Owner’s Book” 
by Churchill and Wickenden; “The 
Mothercraft Manual” by Read; “Hints 
for Young Writers” by Marden, and 
“A Nursery Story of the Bible” by 
Pleasanton. We shall tell you some- 
thing of these and others. 

Etiquette—More and more do the 
questions come in. It is a ¢commend- 
able questioning, for one is judged by 
his manners. 

Games and entertainments also cost 
many a postage stamp. “Where can I 
get Easter cards?” “Where can I find 
Hallowe'en decorations?” “Please sug- 
gest games for my seventeen-year-old 
boy’s birthday party?” Such questions 
are asked continually. We shall try 
to gather the world’s ideas in fun: and 
frolic and pass them on to you for you 
to adopt. 


Experiences in saving—You know 
there are a thousand ways of saving 
time, strength, furniture, food, money, 
nerves and clothes. Tell us some of 
your experiences for the good of other 
members of our Progressive Farmer 
Family. 

This month’s calendar you may en- 
joy. Sometimes we all forget holidays 
and such. But I cannot say more, for 
this is going to be one of the big sur- 
prises for you. 


Humor.—You have heard of the man 
who was not without honor save in his 
own country. Now we are going to 
transpose that and say that you are 
not without humor in the country. We 
are sure your little child has said many 
funny things. We want you to tell us 
the funniest thing the child ever said. 


Our Questions and Answers are 50 
popular we would not think of doing 
anything but making that better. Tell 
us what you want to know and we 
will answer you through the paper if 
the question is of general interest and 
personally if it is not or needs a prompt 
or personal answer. 


“Southern women you should —_— 
will meet you face to face in the paper 
this year. And each one of these our 
lovely, capable women, will have a 
message for you; something written 
from her heart, something from the 
fulness of her experience, for you and 
you alone. 


The home demonstration agents.— 
We want you to become better ac 
quainted with the agents through The 
Progressive Farmer and to appreciate 
them and their good work that you 
may get nearer and nearer to them. 
We hope we may introduce you to ev- 
ery state home demonstration agent in 
the South. We have every reason for 
wanting the women to get all the good 
possible from the agents, but we have 
a secret and ulterior motive for the 
girls as well as the women knowing 
their work and joining the clubs; and 
that is, that the girls may be inspired 
to grow up and fit themselves for the 
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1495—A Serviceable Apron.—Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large, The small 
size requires 34 yards 36-inch mate- 
rial with 4% yard 32-inch contrasting 
color for trimming bands, 


151%—-A Smart Model for the Youthful 
Figure.—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3 yards 
40-inch material. Transfer Pattern 
No. 604--in yellow only—15 cents ex- 
tra. 
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places vacated by those agents whe 
marry—for marry they will. 


Legislation and world problems.—Ev- 
ery public question concerns the home 
and therefore concerns us women; as 
for instance, the tariff on which many 
women refuse to inform themselves. 
But why? Suppose there is such a 
high tariff on sewing machines that 
none can be shipped in, and our manu- 
facturers can ask what they wish; are 
you not concerned? If you have to 
pay $60 for the X. Y. Z. sewing ma- 
chine and the same article and make 
can be bought in Jamaica where there 
is no such tax for $30, are you not con- 
cerned? The railroad has a strike and 
then the railroad raises rates on farm 
produce so high you cannot afford to 
ship those turnips and onions to raise 
the money from which you expected 
to send William to school? It is not 
your concern? 


$500 More by Saving 


HE men are to discuss “$500 More a 

Year by Better Farming.” Let us 
see if we cannot make this year “$500 
More by Saving.” This plan for saving 
cannot be carried out except by codper- 
ation with the men. It might be called 
saving through spending. In other 
words, if we spend some this year on the 
things suggested, we can save this year 
and every year thereafter. 

We can save by :— 


(1) Warm storage. You who have 
had your canned fruit and vegetables, 
your potatoes and onions freeze, will ap- 
preciate knowing how to construct a 
closet that is practically freezeless in our 
climate. 


(2) Dry storage. I have had sweet 
potatoes a year and a half old. You 
can have the same. Potato houses are 
not expensive. 

(3) Vermin-proof storage. Rats, mice, 
beetles, mosquitoes, flies, fleas, moths 
take their toll of corn, flour, seed, health, 
time, and patience. Others are banishing 
them. You may be interested in how 
they do it. 

(4) Cool storage. Are you one of 
those women who can cook only enough 
for one meal a day because it will not 
keep? Must your children drink sour 
milk much of the time? Do you accept 
a smaller price for your butter because 
you have no method of cooling the 
cream? If so, you, too, will be intere 
ested in hearing some of the schemes for 
cool storage. ‘ 

(5) Salt and smoke storage. There 
are the old-fashioned smokehouses and 
great vats, there are the new and mov- 
able ones for tenants, and many other 
devices. Perhaps your husband would 
like to study them. 

(6) The garden can be made the most 
of or the least. Two widows lived side by 
side; one planted all her seed sweet corn 
at once, the other made seven plantings 
and had roasting ears for months. One 
wrung her hands when bugs got on her 
vines, and the other banished them with 
a whisk broom and soap suds. We shall 
help you make the most of your garden 
in many ways. 

(7) Canning and pickling fruits and 
vegetables, keeping eggs for winter use. 
Old stories but none the less interesting, 

(8) Cooking. The soup pot is just one 
of 20 times 20 ways for saving instead 
of wasting. Some of our hints may be 
of real help to you. 


(9) Selling. Suppose you live on a 
highway or near a picnic ground and 
could sell your milk most profitably as 
ice cream. Would you think it worth 
while to know about ice cream freezers 
driven by electricity? There is a good 
and a poor way of selling everything, a0 

ny a merchant prince has testified. 
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(10) Buying to save does not mean get- 
ting the slazy cloth because it 1s cheaper, 
nor the brown dress you loathe when 
you want a pink one. Neither does it 
mean doing without a good range, sink, 
garden fence, or “flivver.” We will 
have some experience letters for you 
each month we hope. 

(11) Reading means thought, thought 
should mean action. Reading, thought, 
and action should bring content. It is 
a wise woman who compels herself to 
find time to read. If you know the real 
profit it has been to others, you may 
like to let The Progressive Farmer help 
you to stretch out to more and better 
reading. 

(12) Business methods. If you could 
see the hundreds of letters that say, “I 
did see that recipe but lost it. Please 
send it at once before my —— are gone,” 
you would pore over and digest what we 
are going to tell you about plain, every- 
day kitchen business methods for wom- 
en. Little records grow more and more 
interesting if you know the easy ways 
to keep them. 

In this there is much that remains un- 
touched, for we shall be glad to get and 
pay for your ideas and experiences, if 
brief and to the point. Tell us about 
saving through the use of such things 
as paint, sewing, mending, er modern 
conveniences. Every woman has saved 
her strength, her health, emotions, 
clothes, money, car, furniture, and such 
things as clothes, stoves, wood, and even 
friends by some device or method. Tell 
us about it so that other women may 
help their homes and families similarly. 


Seasonable Suggestions 


WE HOPE you will read all about 
our plans for 1923 and tell us wheth- 
er they please you or not. 

Have you looked over the list of sub- 
jects for prize letters? Write us on the 
January subjects as soon as possible. 

Another new field of work open to 
women! We read of a woman auction- 
eer, the first in the country. 

In place of the regular iron-stand, tack 
a nine-inch strip of asbestos across one 
end of the ironing board. 


Scarf and cap to match the slip-on 
sweater make a fashiqnable outfit for 
the girl who likes outdoor sports. 


Two minutes’ thorough massage of 
the scalp every night will do more for 
the hair than an occasional longer treat- 
ment. 


Did Santa Claus bring some good 
magazines? If not, better order one for 
each member of the family for the com- 
ing year. See the low rates we are 
offering. 


To fix the color of a cotton dress, soak 
it for 12 hours in water to whieh a tea- 
Spoon of turpentine has been added. 
Cleanse in clear water after this treat- 
ment. 


If Tommy is not doing as well at 
school as you think he should, perhaps 
it is because he eats too much fried food 
and not enough milk and vegetables. 


On a cold morning when baby’s hands 
are numb give him a half-filled hot- 
water bottle to play with. Use only 
warm water and cork securely, and he 
will amuse himself comfortably for a 
long time. ~° 


Has your demonstration agent shown 
you how to cull the poultry flock? If 
not, lose no time in learning so that you 
can get rid of the non-producers. Then 
feed the rest of the hens well. 


Keep your healthy child away from 
other children that have measles. It 
will save you much work and trouble 
and may even save your child from an 
untimely death, for measles is a serious 
disease from which many children die 
every year. 


You know the luxury of a profusion 
of pillows. Those with a slip of bright 
colored sateen and then a cover of all- 
over pattern fillet net are very attractive, 
and have the advantage of being easily 
kept clean. Make the lace so that it 
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Millions of women know this new 
way of teeth cleaning. And the 
pretty teeth seen everywhere now 
show what it means to them. 


10-Day Tube for him. Then watch 
the results. See what changes will 
come in a week. 


That dingy film 


Most people who brush teeth in 
old ways have film-coated teeth. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. That film 
becomes’ discolored, particularly 
with men who smoke. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

No old-type tooth paste can effec- 
tively fight film. So all these troubles 
were constantly increasing, and 
beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than today. 


New discoveries 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
that film. One acts to curdle it, one 
to remove it, and without any harm- 
ful scouring. 

Many careful tests proved these 
methods efficient. Then authorities 
endorsed them, and dentists every- 
where began to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


If the man doesn’t use it, get this ~ 










Watch the Man 


See the changes one week brings 


ated, based on modern research. 
The name is Pepsodent. Then these 
two great film combatants were 
embodied in it for daily application. 


Not film alone 


But Pepsodent brings other great 
results which research proves es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to con- 
stantly neutralize the acids which 
cause decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
manifold power. - 


Some fifty nations 
use it now 


The use of Pepsodent has spread 
the world over, largely by dental 
advice. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now employ it daily. Thus 
it is bringing a new dental era. The 
glistening teeth you see everywhere 
now show how widely it is used. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth mean. And 
all in your home will always want 
those whiter, safer teeth. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 609 ,1104S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family. 











EASY were THe BROIDERFAST 
pm seg beautifull mt ye he Gives your outer garments 
coat suits, dresses a exquisite charm o' 

beautiful ul neudiework. Hom weet Rams chain stitch and 
French knot. Send only $1.00 for holder, three size 
needle —. and full directions, Money back in 
three days if potentiated Terms to agents with first 
order. BAOWERF AST SALES CO., Dept. F. Worth, Texas. 














BE INDEPENDENT 


Earn Big Money Sawing Wood 


With a BOVENDER a thes SAW. 
One nut attaches it to your Fordson 
Ready for work in_ three 

ly built. Thirty- 





WILLIAMS MILL CO., N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
NEW L 8 i? 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purely vegetable, harmless, meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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‘year Tire and be sure of similar satisfaction 
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CHOOSE? 





eek out the Goodyear 

rn ce Station Deckey 

near you. He sells and 

Ti and backs them 
s 

9 with standard Good- 
year Seroviwe 


For a good many years, now, Goodyear 
Tires have been the choice of the largest 
single group of tire-users in the world. 


If Goodyear Tires did not habitually give , 
their users the utmost in satisfaction and 
economy, this would not be true. 


But it is true—and you can buy a Good- 


and economy. 


Or you can buy an unknown brand at a 
so-called “long discount’’ and take your 


chances. 
Which will you choose? 
2 <2 
The All-Weather Tread Cord Tire is made 
in all sizes for passenger cars and trucks. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 











GOODS YEAR 











FOX SHINS 77d FURS 


Red and Gray Fox Skins Made tnto Choker Scarfs, including tanning, mounting the 
head and necess fasteners, ready to wear, $11. Red or gray fox skins made into the 
flat open lined animal effect, includi i ti crepe meteor lining, with a 
fold all around, and necessary fasteners, $14. 

You furnish the hide and we return same to wear for above prices. See that 
hides are well dried. Send by parcel post, well packed, with letter advising us which 
of the above you wish made. 


GREEN & GREEN, Incorporated, EXCLUSIVE FURRIERS 
1138 S. 3rd St., Dept. PF LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Planet Jr. No. 17 single wheel hoe 


opens and closes 
and fertilizer, hoes both sides of the 
tow when plants are small, and cul- 





Compare 
its work 


Hoe one row with an old hand hoe. 
Cultivate the next one with a Planet 
Jr. No. 17 single wheel hoe. You'll 
find that you can work several times 
as fast with the Planet Jr., and the 
work is much smoother and cleaner. 
There’ll be no kinks in your back 
when you’re through, 

Every farm should grow its own 
vegetables. Give the boy or girl a 


furrows for seed 







pupae Tetiatetdcrcief besd Planet Jr. No. 17 wheel hoc. They'll 
vation a pleasure. gladly take charge of the garden then, 
Lo deepen tyr heer At your Planet Jr. dealer. Send for 
cs our products catalog. 
S. L. Allen & Co:, Inc, 
Dept. 46 
Sth and Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphi 
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ua PEATHER @ PILLOW ; 
GLASS CLOTH — A Transparent 
Waterproof Fabric 


efficient glass for hotbeds, houses, ete. 
- Sample x9 foot. prepaid. $1. 
Catalog Free. 
TURNER BROS., Desk 5., 
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The Progressive Farmer 














The Races of Men and the 
Races of Corn 


EEING several ears of corn on the 

teacher’s desk, Sammy knew that 
there would be another lesson on corn. 
He wondered what it could be, but he 
didn’t- have to wait long to find out. 

“Sammy, do you remember what we 
read in our geography yesterday?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Yes, I remember. We learned that 
the people of the world are divided 
into races. These five races are the 
white, red, yellow, black and brown.” 
Sammy hesitated a minute and then 
said; “I thought we were going to 
study about corn.” 

“Corn, just like people, is divided into 
races. The color of people determines 
what race they belong to, but we have 
a different way of knowing the differ- 
ent races of corn.” Picking up the first 
ear of corn from the table and holding 
it where the pupils could see it, the 
teacher explained how they could tell 
the different races of corn: 

“The shape and looks of the grains 
of corn on an ear tell to what race it 
belongs. Look at the grains on this 
ear. They are rather flat, wedge- 
shaped, longer than they are broad. 
And then there is a dent in the top of 
each grain. On account of the dent we 
call ear corn of this kind dent corn 
and they belong to the dent race. Most 
of the corn grown in this country be- 
longs to the dent race. Robert, can you 
tell us the names of corn grown in this 
community that belong to the dent 
race?” 

Robert answered by naming Cocke’s 
Prolific, Southern Beauty, Weekley’s 
Improved, and Boone County White. 

“These are a few”, said the teacher, 
“of the three hundred and more kinds 
of dent corn grown in this country. 
These kinds may differ in the size of 
stalk, color, and number of ears to the 
stalk and in other ways but as long as 
they have the dent in the grains they 
belong to the dent race.” 

Picking up the next ear from the ta- 
ble the teacher continued: “Next to 
the dent race in importance comes the 
flint race. You will notice that the 
grains on this ear are shorter, rounder, 
harder and smoother than the grains 
on the ears of the dent race. Also, the 
flint. corn*does not have the dents in 
the tops of the grains. Flint corn is 
grown mostly in cool climates, and on 
account of the grains being hard, in- 
sects cannot easily hurt them.” 

The third race of corn is called the 
sweet corn race. This is the kind of 
corn we usually grow for roasting ears 
and for canning. The grains are 
wrinkled or shriveled and have a waxy- 
like appearance. There are about 50 
kinds of corn that belong to the sweet 
corn race. 

“Then there is one race of corn that 
people like to eat and it tastes mighty 
good on a cold winter night. Can any- 
one tell me what it is?” 

“Pop corn,” answered Sammy. Then 
the pupils gave the race of each ear of 
corn on the table, and the lesson was 
over. UNCLE P. F. 


A Wide-awake School 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

E WANTED to make our school an 

accredited high school, and the only 
thing we lacked last year was a certain 
number of books for the library. The 
senior class, consisting of four boys and 
six girls, of whom I was one, agreed to 
raise $30 with which to enlarge the 
library. After much discussion we de- 
cided to have a box supper. 





Suggestions to Teachers 


AVE pupils bring to school samples of 

different kinds of corn grown in the 
community and then let them determine 
to which race each kind belongs. 

2. Have pupils write composition on the 
“Races of Corn.” References: The Corn 
Book for Young Folks by Williams and 
Hill, Ginn & Co., N. Y¥.; Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 553. 

3. Assign nature study questions and 
have pupils give answers at the next 
period. 











The girls of the class and other girls 
in the school who wished to help all 
prepared boxes of many different shapes 
—round, crescent, triangular, and even 
red hearts—covering them attractively 
with crepe paper and filling them with 
good things to eat. The senior girls also 
made a chocolate layer-cake to sell, the 
boys furnishing the ingredients. Imagine 
six girls in a kitchen baking a cake! It 
took us about three hours to make it, 
but we had lots of fun and felt well 
repaid for our efforts when the cake was 
sold to the prettiest girl at the party for 
several dollars. One box sold for $8, 
but I have seen one bring as much as 
$24 here. One boy was so willing to help 
that he filled a box with candy, fruit, and 
chewing-gum and had it sold. The 
whole supper brought over $70, 

Last year the high school boys and 
girls raised money for athletic supplies 
by giving a play a second time. The 
boys used their funds then, but the 
girls waited until this year and got a 
basketball with some of theirs. I think 
I can study much better when I play 
basketball a part of the time. 

We have two literary societies in our 
high school, each one having a program 
every other Friday afternoon. We get 
much valuable training in debating, re- 
citing, reading, story-telling, and compo- 
sition writing in these societies. 

I am certainly glad I live near a good 
school and have an opportunity to get an 
education. I expect to go to college and 
finish there. THETIS SHEPHERD. 

Robeson County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—A letter as well writ- 
ten as this one is mighty good proof that 
its writer goes to a good school, even 
aside from the many interesting things 
Thetis tells us about what the boys and 
girls of her school have done, It should 
make each boy or girl who reads our 
page determine to go right to work to 
make his or her own school every bit as 
up-to-date and well equipped as the one 
described here. 


Our Quiz Corner 


I—This Week’s Nature Study 
Questions 
we makes pop corn pop? 

2. About how many times its natural 
size does pop corn become when it is 
popped? 

3. How much popped corn will a pint 
and a half of grains make? 

4. Does dent or flint corn yield more 
per acre? 

5. Which is easier for animals to eat, 
dent or flint corn? 

6. What proportion of different kinds 
of corn are grown in this country? 

Il.—Answers to Last Week’s 

Conundrums 


Wwe is an acquitted prisoner like a 
gun? Because he is charged, taken 
up, and then let off. 

2..Why are doctors always bad char- 
acters? Because the worse people are, 
the more they are with them. 

3. Why is there no such thing as a 
whole day? Because every day begins 
by breaking. ‘ 

4. When is it a good thing to lose your 
temper? When it is a bad one. 
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i Reuter’s & 
| Seeds 
Southern gardeners and farm- 
fA ers will get real satisfaction in 
‘ planting Reuter’s Seeds. They 
im are specially selected and grown 
to meet Southern soil and cli- 
wae matic conditions and are high 
in germination. 
la Send for 
le ig f 
4 
Catalog 
fm My Spring 1923 Catalog is the 
most beautiful and most helpful 
garden guide ever offered to 
Southern gardeners. Many pic- 
tures in actual colors and every 
dependable variety of farm, 
vegetable and flower seed is 
descri 
—_ yay ave 8 a4 opr 
ess to 
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5 Mounted on o oities | 
Wheels or Sills. 


ENGINES and BOILERS 
Strong Power Easy Steaming 
Light Running Long Life 

We can prove all four points to your 


entire satisfaction, if you will just write 
telling us your power requirement. 





= and Gas Tractors, Threshers, Saw Mills 


ider and Veneer ses, Farm Implements 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, 
Box 419, York, Pa. 





GEORGIA FARQUHAR DEALERS 
Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co 
41 South Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Write Us for Information and Prices. 
ae 

















Weather Forecasts Being Sent 
"by Wireless 


T WAS little more than 20 years ago 
| when the first wireless message was 

flashed across the Atlantic Ocean. 
At that time little was known about 
radio except by a few men who had 
been experimenting with it for some 
time. Today radio is a household word, 
and those who are sufficiently familiar 
with it to operate a receiving outfit 
are numbered by tens of thousands. 

When the first wireless message was 
sent across the Atlantic, very few peo- 
ple dreamed that it would within 20 
years become a great source of enter- 
tainment, and a profitable investment 
for tens of thousands of homes. 


But such is already the case. The 
farmers of Orange County, New York, 
for instance, were saved on their hay 
crop alone this year fully $25,000 by 
radio, which delivered to them weather 
forecasts enabling them to cut their 
hay and save it in hay-making weath- 
er. That the farmers in this county 
appreciate radio is shown by the fact 
that an average of 49 of them called 
the county agent’s office each day from 
June to August inquiring about the 
weather. 


Auburn Sends Daily Forecasts 


RTUNATELY for the farmers of 
Alabama, the Agricultural College 


‘| at Auburn is now operating a wireless 


broadcasting station, giving out Gov- 
ernment weather forecasts each day. 
These forecasts are broadcasted at 10 
a. m. and repeated at noon on a 485 
meter wave length. They are broad- 
casted by radiophone, and anyone hav- 
ing a receiving set may get these re- 
ports by tuning in at the proper time. 

From seven to eight each Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evening the 
Auburn station also broadcasts musi- 
cal concerts on a 360 meter wave 
length, which is the meter used by 
other stations in broadcasting musical 
concerts. 


Notwithstanding the fact that there 
are somewhere between 5,000 and 
10,000 wireless receiving sets in Ala- 
bama, the installation and operation of 
them is not generally understood. The 
impression prevails that an expert is 
required to install and operate an out- 
fit. But this is not true. Standard re- 
ceiving sets are accompanied by defi- 
nite instructions as to how to set up 
and operate them, and these instruc- 
tions are so simple that even children 
can follow them. 


Good Receiving Sets Recommended 


HIS does not, however, mean that 

by any kind of a set and any kind 
of methods wireless messages and con- 
certs can be satisfactorily received. 
Such is not the case. Radio is now 
going through a very rapid develop- 
ment, and it is expected that many 
cheap receiving outfits will be placed 
on the market by people who do not 
expects to stay in the business, but want 
to make a clean up while the oppor- 
tunity is good. For this reason farm- 
ers and others considering buying a re- 
ceiving set should use judgment and 
get the right kind. 


With the best of receiving sets ser- 
vice will not be perfect. Messages will 
“fade away” and there will be times 
when it’ will be difficult to “tune in.” 
No receiving set has yet been made 
that will overcome these and other 
troubles. 

A good standard receiving set for a 
day distance of 75 miles can be bought 
for about $75, and a set good for 75 to 
100 miles will cost about $144. These 
sets operate on a dry cell which re- 
quires no electricity. *A larger set, 
good for 150 to 300 miles, requiring 
electrical current, will cost about $200. 
A standard set good for 100 miles ig 
day time is good for 500 or 600 miles at 
night, making either of these sets good 
for any Alabama point at night. Cold 
weather is much better than hot 
weather for broadcasting wireless mes- 
sages. 


In connection with its weather re- 
ports and concerts the Auburn station 
expects to begin broadcasting market- 
ing reports and other agricultural news 
within the next few weeks. Other en- 
tertaining features will be added from 
time to time, making it a complete 
service and entertaining station for 
the people of Alabama and adjoining 
states. . O. DAVIS. 




















FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


are of obvious vaiue. 


overlooked. 








A Kodak for the Farm 


It’s easy to make nictures che Kodak way, and the 
resulting prints of livestock, buildings, crops and 


equipment, whether for purposes of sale or record, 


There’s fun with a Kodak for everyone—and 
growing pleasure in the pictures, but on the farm 
photography has a practical side that should not be 


Autographic Kodaks that give you picture, 
date and title, range in price from $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








SEND NO MONEY! 

Swi Out-Hand Ejector Left 

Hand WHEELER REVOLVER 
6 os 





highest workmanship. 


barrel. A real MAN’S gun. Preferred 
tectives, Police, Secret Service and Westerners, 
SEND NO MONEY—Simply send us your 
name and address, stating calibre desired, 
and we mail immediately. Pay on arrival, our 
low price, plus a few cents postage. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money back, Write 

day, NO 

THE UNWIN TRADING CO. 

55 Broadway, New York. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 84 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money e $250 to $500 per month. 
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Best Resist Wilt? “en 





Which Cantaloupes 
are the Sweetest? 


The Select-Rite Seed Charts in the 
1923 Catalog of 


WOODS SEEDS 


Show at a glance the varieties of each vegetable 
to plant for earliness, yield, length of bearing, or 
for whatever purpose is most desired. 
The most helpful catalog we have ever issued is 
ready to be mailed you free on request. 
For three generations we have supplied to our cus- 
tomers the best in seeds, and with the Select-Rite 
Charts, you can select the right variety for the 
results you want. 
FREE FLOWER SEEDS 
Our 1923 Catalog tells how you can have them 
without cost. Send a post card now for your copy. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen 
30 S. 14th Street Richmond, Va. | 






























































Money Can Be Made 


in Pecan Growing when judiciously con- 
ducted in businesslike manner. When the 
long life and the healthfulness of the tree 
is considered, and also the abundant time 
in which the nuts can be gathered and 
marketed, do you know of a more at- 
tractive field of endeavor, in all the realm 
of horticulture, than the Pecan industry? 
1, Good trees must be set of such varie- 
ties as are adapted-to the section in 
which they are to grow. 

2. The best land only should be used for 
Pecans; a crop of such value can well be 
given the best land. 

3. After setting, the trees should be well 
cared for. 

Write for folder, “The PECAN”, Some 
Points, Poiritters and Suggestions. You 
will see that the WIGHT way is the 
RIGHT way. Information cheerfully furn- 
ished as to culture of a tree or an or- 
chard. Prices on trees may be obtained 
by the asking. 


Visitors Always Welcome’ 


J. B. WIGHT, Cairo, Ga. 


Proprietor Wight Nursery & Orchard Co. } 











— SAW MILL MACHINERY — | 


SAW MILLS, 
SAW MILL BOILERS AND ENGINES, 
SAWS, BITS, BELTING, ETC. 
Fast Speed and High Pressure, 
Write for Prices and Information to the 
Manufacturers. 








J. 8. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
P.. 


Desk W Macon, Georgia. 
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High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 






any running gear. 
atalog illustrated in colors free, 
Co., 59 Eim St. Quiney, iil. 
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Name Stas... séilie Simple easy running fast. t's 
? De 3 F the Taylor Feed. Costs tittle. Makes big money. 
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arn why ours is better. 
Works & Suoply Co., Macon, Ga, 
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tically every farmer who has fruit 

trees will be interested in reading 
some of the several articles appearing 
in farm papers on the subject of 
spraying. One ought to get from these 
general reminders on when, how and 
with what to spray. Those who are 
putting very much money into spray 
equipment and spray materials to han- 
dle commercial propositions, or those 
who are actually figuring on the or+ 
chard to do its part in the way of sup- 
plying the family with food for the 
next 12 months, will doubtless be inter- 
ested in the whys for spraying at cer- 
tain times with specific materials for 
specific purposes. 

It is feared that we who try to give 
advice on this subject too often men- 
tion the material with which to spray 
and the time to use it without going 
into the fundamentals as to why and 
how it should be done at certain times 
with certain materials and with abso- 
lute care. 

What Is Spraying? 


T IS one of the simplest, safest and 
cheapest forms of insurance. It is the 
one form that usually pays a dividend 
on the insured greater than the face 
value of the material insured within 
the first 12 months and leaves the in- 
sured product in better condition than 
it was when the insurance was taken 
out. Spraying is not as many think it 
to be, a cure for diseased and insect 
damaged fruit and fruit trees. It is a 
preventive and because it is not com- 
monly understood as such the majority 
of people who spray do not apply the 
spray material at the time it will be of 
most value. 


Spray During the Winter or Dormant 
Season 


ECAUSE the insect commonly 

known as San Jose scale, which 
kills many fruit trees and damages the 
fruit, passes the winter on the trunk, 
twigs and buds of fruit trees, it can be 
destroyed with a spray solution strong 
enough to kill it without damaging the 
tree. To kill this insect during the 
growing season, it would require a 
spray solution so strong that the foli- 
age and fruit would be killed. 

2. There are enough disease spores 
going over winter in rotten fruit and 
cankers on the trunk and branches of 
trees to infect and destroy practically 
every young apple when it appears in 
the spring, and the use of strong spray 
materials will tend to put this kind of 
material in such a condition that it 
will not do as much damage. 

3. Eggs of certain insects (Aphids) 
are deposited near buds in the fall. 
These if left undisturbed will hatch in 
early spring and damage young fruit 
and growth. These eggs can be partly 
destroyed by use of strong sprays. 


D ticatty. the next few weeks prac- 


Time of Spraying 


HE best time to apply dormant 

spray is just as the buds are begin- 
ning to swell in the spring, as at this 
time the aphid eggs will be cracking for 
the young insects to hatch and more of 
them wil] be killed. The scale insects 
will also be about to become active 
and may suffer more. 


Of course it would not be wise for 
one having a big orchard to put off ap- 
plying the dormant spray until buds 
begin to swell. In such a case, it might 
happen that rain would fall and pre- 
vent spraying operations for two or 
three weeks while at the same time 
the temperature might be high enough 
to cause buds to open and the strong 
spray could not be given them and 
scale would get away with the orchard. 
So there is a theoretical best time to 
give the winter spray and a practical 
best time. The large orchardist should 
not put off this operation. 


Thorough Winter Spraying Is 
Necessary 
HE entire surface of the tree from 
where the trunk branches appear 
at the surface of the ground to the 
very tip end of the highest and widest 
branches including the crotches and 





crevices should be thoroughly cov- 


ISBELL 


ered and filled with the spray solution. 
It is the habit of the San Jose scale in- 
sect for lots of the strongest and there- 
fore the ones most likely to live over 
winter to locate in protected places on 
and by the buds on the ends of the 
outer and upper branches. If one of 
these female insects escapes and has 
an opportunity to reproduce undis- 
turbed, its progeny may go into thous- 
ands before the spring and summer 
season is over and the aphid eggs may 
act accordingly. These are controlled 
only by the spray being applied direct. 
Thoroughness with this spray is not 
only important but essential. 

The barrel pump or power sprayer 
with which this spray is applied should 
furnish enough power to drive the 
spray particles into the very smallest 
wrinkles and crevices of the bark and 
push well under the loose bud scales, 


The man operating the spray rod or 
lance must hold it in such a manner as 
to keep the spray nozzle 2% or 3 feet 
from the object that is to be covered. 
One is likely to hold the nozzle closer 
than this and by so doing miss many 
insects or insect eggs. For this reason, 
the tips of the branches are often 
poorly sprayed and some of the strong- 
est insects pass the winter uninjured. 
It will be well for the one holding the 
rod to keep moving slowly all the time. 
This willavoid applying so much spray 
on one side of the tree that much of 
it will collect and run down the trunk 
to the ground and be wasted. The 
nozzle should be so guided that upper 
branches will be sprayed from above, 
as well as below, the lower branches 
from below as well as from above 
and the sides from without as well as 
from within the spread of the branch. 





Americans Moderate Consum- 
ers of Dairy Products 


HE United States is one of the larg- 

est milk, butter, and cheese produc- 
ing nations in the world, according to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, although it is not one of the 
largest exporting countries in any one 
of these three products, nor are Ameri- 
cans great eaters of dairy products. 


Sweden, which has only 1-18 of our 
population, and only 1-14 of our cows, 
uses 69 gallons of whole milk per cap- 
ita; and Denmark, with about 4% as 
many cows, uses 68 gallons; while the 
United States uses only 43 gallons. 

Not all countries use so much as 
Sweden and Denmark. Of 11 countries 
whose per capita consumption of whole 
milk is given in the new Handbook of 
Dairy Statistics, the United States 
comes exactly in the middle, with five 
higher and five lower, Sweden and 
Denmark being at the top of the list. 
The lowest is Italy, with a consump- 
tion of only four gallons of whole milk 
per capita a year; and next comes 
Great Britain with 22 gallons, or about 
half as much as our own country. 

Italy is about the middle of the list 
of cheese users; and comes next to Ar- 
gentina, which is lowest on the list of 
butter users. The United States holds 
tenth place among 13 nations in the 
per capita consumption of cheese, and 
fifth place among 13 in butter. Canada 
stands at the head of the list on butter, 
each person in that country using 27 
pounds a year, while in the United 
States each person uses about 15 
pounds. Switzerland heads the list on 
cheese, using 26 pounds; the Nether- 
lands, 13; Denmark, 12; and the United 
States, 4 pounds. 

Denmark and Sweden, which head 
the list of whole milk users, both make 
dairying one of their main lines of 
business, and have one cow for every 
three or four persons. The Swedes 
put most of their product into their 
own mouths, while the Danes, being 
only half as numerous, have a good 
deal to sell to other people. The Ameri- 
cans have seven or eight times as 
many cows as the Swedes and Danes 
together, but fewer in proportion to 
the population. In proportion to the 
number of people, we use a smaller 
quantity of milk and its products than 
a number of other nations. 
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‘Thorough Dormant Spraying 
for Insect Control 
By C. L. 
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Aspirin 
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‘Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
AC TORY DIRECT 





says I. V. Lynch, 
Haie Center Texas. 


f Direct from Factory to Farm 


You, tom, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 

Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
peices are way down. Buy now and keep 
he difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 


Let us send Pe our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving book. 


HITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 














IS 


FREE 
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Lowest Prices Ever Quoted , 
on Peerless — beg ad Oye fete 104 
Gates Roodng and Paint. Bave 40%. 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Dept. veland, 
















Beekeeping the Year 
Round 
By R. R. REPPERT 








purchase your equipment now. Bees will 
not accomodate themselves to every 
emergency and possibly won’t wait a 
week for needed supplies to arrive be- 
fore swarming. 
covers are going to pieces, have new 
ones ready to replace them as soon as 
the bees can be handled. Buy and as- 
semble in proper shape all frames that 
will be needed, wire these and put in full 
sheets of foundation. 
comb unfit for further use as such should 
be rendered for the wax it contains. 
Scrape all stored inside fixtures, saving 
the wax for rendering, and rewire and 
equip with foundation. 


Ts unseasonably warm weather dur- 


for the multiplication of moth in any old 
brood comb that has been stored. Ex- 
amine all stored materials for the pres- 
ence of this pest, before your comb has 
been irreparably damaged. If moths ate 
found present, fumigate at once with 
carbon disulphide or paradichloroben- 
zene. The latter can be used without the 
danger of fire or explosion that attends 
the use of the former. 
crystals of paradichlorobenzene, placed 
in shallow pans within the stack of 
supers or at points about the storage 
room, if this room is sufficiently tight, 
will serve to prevent infestation, but 
close watch should be kept nevertheless 
to guard against heavy infestation in 
case the fumes have not penetrated some 
material. 
case, fumigate more intensively with the 
substances named. 


in hives previously marked for feeding, 
the bees themselves should not be dis- 
turbed. These will occupy. your entire 
attention in a month or two, however, 
so lessen your future cares by doing the 
things now that can be done. 
hive bodies, supers, bottom boards, and 
covers, a liberal coat of good paint. It 
doesn’t cost much, makes the hives last 
almost indefinitely, and besides it distin- 
guishes your yard from that of the care- 
less and disreputable beekeeper. 


What to Do In January 


ing the past month has been favorable 


A quantity of the 


Where such is found to be the 


Except to feed on warm days the bees 


Give your 


Anticipate your season’s needs and 


If bottom boards or 
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It Helps You 


These dark winter mornings 
and early evenings — lights 
house, barn and outbuildings 
—runs cream separator, feed 
grinder, etc.— pumps water 
for stock and for house. 


32 volt HOMELITE without batteries 


$178 


F.O.B. Eact Orange, New Jersey 


Complete with batteries, $245 


Weighs only 100 Ibe 
—needs no foundation 


The Simms Magneto Co. 





276 North Arlington Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Attractive proposition to live dealere 


(19): 119 & 


HOMELIT 


sca} . »» Ply . 
ana Fower tlant 


Time payment if desired 


Write today for full par- 
ticulars of this wonderful 
work and money saver 
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All old brood 








The Subscription 
Manager Says:— 
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Alsost every day, some of our club 


very few subscriptions as “almost every- 
body in our neighborhood is now taking 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


as new subscribers on your club, this 
should help, especially during January 
and February, as we have more renewals 
due during these two months than. any 
other time during the year. During Jan- 
uary and February is a good time to get 
subscriptions. 


1,000 or 1,200 subscribers. 
hardly a county in which we shouldn’t 
have at least 3,000. Not one-half the 
people are taking it; that is, not one- 
half the people who should be taking it 
are taking it. So there are plenty of new | Nux Vomiea 
subscribers to get as well as renewals. Copperas 
Here’s hoping that all of our club | sa 
workers will make a record during both 
January and February. 


started your club, now is the ‘time to 
do it. 


Everybody Is Taking It 3 


workers tell us that they can get but 


Inasmuch as renewals count the same 


In very few counties have we over 
There is 


Shiau le:tiWaailes 


SULO) UhamOlulal etme tite Mm etcelttrels 


There is only one quality 
of American Fence and 
that is the best that our 


mills can produce. 


Use 


American Fence and you 
build your fences for life- 


time service. 


Quick delivery through dealers 


in your community. 


Steel Fence Posts 





. . a | 
American Steel & Wire Compan: 











If you haven’t supplies and haven’t 


Se moford 


Manager Subscription Department. 





OME talent plays make fun and profit. 
Abs f doesn’t your club or society plan a 
ries 








Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 





will improve 


go further, and keep 
condition. So simple, so 
drop brick in feed-box—it 


rest. 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 
Chattancoge, Tenn. om 


DO YOU TAKE SALT- 

with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 

A few licks of BLAACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
make the feed 
in healthy 
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“Let Old Trusty Boost 
bal eta betere) eet Mor m (7-1 gy 


Old Trust 
only difference 


Trust 


Bought incubator from 
your father sixteen years 


Still making good 
hatches.—H S Stailey, 


Riverdale, Md. 











HY not get the Extra Profits 
that a few good chickensand an 
will give you. The 


to find between the poultry dollar and 
the dollar made by es and grain is 

that the poultry do 

produce and is just a little surer. 


Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders 


have taken the work out of poultry raising but until you 
get my new 1923 catalog you can not know how easy it is 
to make big hatches of the liveliest healthy chicks in the 
coldest weather and be able to put them on the market 
early. It is easy with an Old Trusty. More thana million 
buyers of Johnson-made machines will tell you so. 


Mail a Postal Today and get my new low prices on Old 
, freight prepaid to your station. Quick shipments 
pert aegis from Ciay Center, Neb. or St. Joseph, Mo. And I want you 
to be sure to get a copy of my new catalog and poultry book 
—the most helpful of its kind that ever came into your 
home. Shows how easy it is to turns 
profits that pile up quickly. Sen 
address today—sure.—Harry Johnson, ‘Incubator Man,” 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 
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llar costs less to 
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me your name and 









A remarkable invention and quantit 






number of eggs 


semi-automatically. Center heat. 
to Saves its cost in saving 


Pally ten the offering of The Porter Hy-Per Hatcher at the wonder- 
ully low price of only 10c peregg. This machine handles any 
with perfection up to 175. Itis not a make-shift or knock-down 

affair, but of sturdy 3-ply constrcction, reinforced with steel. Should lasta lifetime. 


Pays For Itself 3 Times in Qne Hatch: 


& $17.36 oy to poee sen ion ve Parter Hy-Per 
ean buy, but the most advanced in construction and durability of thing ever 
end hs easily pays for a sg to five times with one hatching - = 


uto My-Per Hatche 

Works A matically. i2.5 henttiny’s chick from every good No cripples or runts, En- 

dorsed by poultry raisers everywhere. Automatic re ulation of heat, venti 

Requires only one minute a day attenti ion. RM Od pest. 
visi Cponee age 

a oll. One gallon to Batch 

f in a burr; send bw or money order mont $17.85 and lete Hy-Per will be ship- 

to run. Or send name for fre 
Ee © greatest hatching invention of the pan past ten y ~ ve descriptive book son sacar dha 


PORTER MFG. COMPANY, Box 851 


production have made 










Matoher is not only the cheapest incu- 







© is toe pony to give a good, strong 


tion and moisture. 
No trays to lift. Eggs turn 
One ¢ of lamp 





Blair, Nebr. | 











— ania cr 96, Complete 


_EGG 


ubato 


$19.75 

60 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
30 days’ Re a ee —s K. FUSE Cotsiog 











In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can eo No tools needed bate saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better, The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to trymy Brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brood- 
er Heater, for 5; all Try the Brooder 
out and if you don’ t say it’s the ‘best st Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30days and get your 
money back. Your dealer will make you the same 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not 
carry the Srecdar Heater, send me $4.75 and I will 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 


aes circular sent free on request. 


I, PUTNAM 
Route /86-B 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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BIGGER HATCHES 


Why lose money? Safeguard your hatching profits by 
depending upe na modern Simplicity Incubator that 
gives bigger hatches of stronger chicks, 60,000 other 
successful poultrymen use the Simplicity. Easily op- 
perated. Embodies the latest scientific improvements, 


SIMPLICITY INCUBATORS 


Made in five 
sizes 50-450 
eggs. Lower 
in price. 








FREE. Write 
today for il- 
lustratedbook 
of hatchin 
secrets an 


name of nearest dealer, Book is well worth a postal. 


SI oy atl INCUSATOR co. 
131 S.East Stre ndianapolis, Ind. 




















$1 3= Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot- Water. Tank, Double Wallis 


ote, mater 18S 
ee 
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§ for ree 4505, in Crips 
It tells everything. Jim 

Bolle City noubator Co., Box 10; Racine, Wis. 














World’s Best 


Poultry Journal 
Pw be re oe 
the’ Tri 
Subscription ane 
ONE CENT U. 8. rarer ACCEPTED 

















 GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 

offine bred poultry andincubators and broods 

ers for 1928; choieest breeds illustrated and 

described; Rywtemeke! hensh perew¢ — 
—all facts. Low price nbreeding 8 

hatching eggs. 0 yearain business. Thisbook 

S only10c. ,Box |/ ,Rheems,Pa. 











-If you are thinking about doing 
some advertising, write for our 





rates. 








Timely Poultry Hints 


AT you using lights in the poultry 
house? There is nothing mysterious 
about it. Winter days are very short 
and hens cannot eat in the dark. Unless 
they eat plenty, the 
egg supply is cut 
down for lack of 
the raw material to 
produce,them. With 
the low-priced but 
thoroughly practical 
kerosene oil or gas- 
oline lanterns now 
available, any poul- 
try house with 20 
to 30 hens can be 
equipped with lights to great advantage. 

As a matter of course, if lights are 
used, hens will consume more feed, but 
that is just what is wanted. All they 
take, above the maintenance ration, 
means more eggs. 

* * * 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


Good prices for eggs. As this is writ- 
ten, “strictly fresh eggs” just a day or 
two old, guaranteed, are selling in Bir- 
mingham at 70 and 80 cents a dozen. 
Does this mean anything to the farmer 
who is looking for some way to increase 
his cash income, so that he can market 
his cotton or other main crops to ad- 
vantage? If the flock has been carefully 
studied and the non-producers or low 
producers culled out, the housing has 
been made safe and comfortable, and 
the feeds are properly balanced, includ- 
ing animal proteins and green stuff, and | 
plenty of them, 50 to 75 good hens | 
means, over and above the supply for 
home use, a good surplus to bring in the 
cash every day, if near a market. 

It may be an old tale, but, to obtain 
the top prices for eggs, they must not 
only be absolutely fresh, but they must 
be uniform in size and color and abso- 
lutely clean. This last requirement is 
too often overlooked. Old, soiled nest 
material, muddy runs and floors result 
in dirty eggs, and just one or two such 
in a dozen lot of eggs spoils their ap- 
pearance. Moral: Keep runs and house 
floor drained and clean. Renew nest 
material often and if a soiled egg is 
gathered, wash it off but keep it for 
home use, for washing takes off the 
bloom. 

*“ * * 

Get the incubators ready. Remember 
that the extra early hatches produce the 
chicks that develop fully, in size and 
plumage, by the time the fall poultry 
shows are due, and they are often able 
to win in strong competition just because 
of the additional development. Then, 
these early pullets grow into early fall 
and winter layers, producing when prices 
are highest. 

a 

If incubators are already on hand, lose 
no time in overhauling them. The wood- 
work may have dried out enough to open 
the joints a little, which means more 
difficulty in maintaining an even tem- 
perature. The application of a good 
coat of varnish will rectify this trouble 
and add to the life of the machine. 

> 

The thermometer is an important ad- 
junct to an incubator. To insure the ac- 
curacy of one that has been used, it pays 
to have it thoroughly tested by an expert, 
and if defective, replaced by a good one. 
It will also be well to inspect the thermo- 
stat and the regulator arm and bearings, 
as all such delicate yet essential parts are 
fragile and may have gotten out of fix. 
Look all these things up now, don’t wait 
until you wish to start hatching, to find 
that something is out of order, and an 
order for new parts is necessary. The 
beginning of hatching-time is always a 
rush time at incubator factories and a 
little order for “extras” may have to 
wait. 





AUNT Ada’s Axioms: Some folks don’t stop 

to think that their thoughts and actions 
of today will be repeated by their children 
through the years to come, 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
Sao WHITE LEGHORNS 


eS aren met 
hens, males, ote, shipped CO 
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a RLAY LEGHORNS 
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EVERLAY FARM Box 17, Porttand, ind. 


__..MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


WEBER'S Sos 


Fowis years Itry ---~ tt 
See and Breed an a Bee 
W. A. Weber, 60x09 Mankato, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
ce Baby Chicks! 


My prize winning and leging strain of 
Barred Rocks make a living ‘or me. They 
will make money for you. 
proved that the best is cheapest. 
my Catalog and Prices of BABY CHICKS. 
Can also supply A LIMITED NUMBER VERY 
HIGH GRADE WHITE LEGHORN wns a 


R. E. GETTYS, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Blows Ferry Road 
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BABY CHICKS! tie" octivery Guarantece. 


White and Brown Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes. Every breeder tested for type and production. 
Qnly plant in South with certified University graduate 
in charge of flocks. Be sure to get my big illustrated 
catalog before buying chicks. Liberal discounts on 
orders received before February ist for later shipment. 
“an made quick shipments in January and February 
of large orders for broilers. Special quantity prices. 

Cc. A. NORMAN 
Mnoxville, Tenn. 


KERLIN QUALITY — English- 
American White Leghorns. 
CHICKS from 265-270-egg strain 
stock and Pedigreed s from 
280- to over 300-egg hens. Post- 
aid. Free Feed with each order. 





ull live arrival, guaranteed. Dis- 

count of $3 per 100 on early or- 

- ders. Book of valuable informa- 
tion Free. Member International 


Farm, . 7 
A Breeding Institution of Merit Since 1900. 


CHICKS $10.50 AND UP. Heavy lay- 
ing awry Hogan tested 
so hens. PRICES: Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 
Anconas, 100, $15; 500, $72.50. White, Buff 
Rocks, White W zendotess, Buff and White 
Orpingtons, 100, $17; ee. White and 
mn Leghorns, 100, $13; s00 “Ses'ee Mixed, 100, 
; 500, $52.50. Only one grade and that the BEST 
Ponipaise 97% live delivery guaranteed. Order NOW 
from this AD. Free Catalog. Reference, Lincoln Na 
tional or American National Bank.  Slebs Hatehery, 
a. om aoe. 1., Albert Selb, Prop., Member 




















| ane on free range. Full live del 

You take no chance and our prices or 
new, free catalog now, which gives full iculars in 
regard to our fine flocks, prices, etc. Bank reference. 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 


Box H, Crandall, Indiana. 


BABY CHICKS °Wrs'duex” 
fexemi teres mod Wie Laghorna horns, Brows 


Kale. While "Wrangiaten Rg aa now — get 
liberat 
leratalacoumt: slash ca 


CHICKS $2 .'ee cuterr axcrat 
paid. i Delivery Guaran- 


teed. Hatched from heavy laying flocks in 
all the leading breeds. Fn ayy nk guaran- 
teed. Bank_ reference. 

No. W. KING Chick “HATCHERY, 

Box 21, owa City, lowa, 


MILLER’S “The Old Rellable’* titi- 
nois Hatchery can supply, 
you with good vigorous chicks from hea 
jaying flocks of leading varieties, postpaid. 
Don’t buy chicks until you get our Big Free 
Catalog. Living prices. Bank reference. 
The Miller Hatohery Box 33, Heyworth, 


Cc PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
CHICKS orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from by my 
7 to ship. A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free, 
Nabob Hatcheries , Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 
12 varieties. Best ls strains. La mags: 15,000 eggs 


= Catal Reason prices. Free live de- 

liver: Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Me. 

pasy CHICKS— Thousands Daily —BABY CHICKS 

Finest purebred varieties. Priced reasonable. Reliable 
R, ~ ay A pees 16 years. 

— It's tyteresting. 

Morristown 


SEAGLS. PouLtRY FARM, 
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SEND NO MONEY 
fese AUTOMATICS 


TH 


$25 Military Model 
A man’s built tor hed, 
ome, & 82 ‘calibre. Shoots 10 


shots, hard and straigh 
beg Steel, entety 8 Senehenens. 


Regular va 

price. Not rh NOW w $12.75 

qaldin Mesteeiaecedaiing tle. ene 
$22 00. No. 66, NO ~ $9.75 


eye pe 
nitions All merchandise brand new. Ondews fill 
Se eee 


Pay Postman aioe postage, Satisfac- 
on a 
tion or money returned. _ 
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iC TRADING CO. 
150 Nassau St., New York City 


REPUBLI 
t_Depe. 228 _ 








well known 
‘2 5% A WEEK 
For Spare Time 
We are paying hundreds of men 
$25.00 a week foe. y time, 
simply to wear and introduce C. T tailoring. 
Positively no experience needed. Bend no money. 
Just write on a cardor letter, “Send me your 
wonderful] offer free,” and mail today. 


Chicago Tatliors Assn., Dept 289 |,Cisicage 


Wondertul Feather Bed 
and Pillows 











Yours to on Ser 0 aie 


aaron me enpred with 


Use ie anit rere. 











4 FRANKLIN IuSTITUTE, 
/ Dept. M Rochester, N. 
Sirs: 3p charge, 


$135-$192 


me, without 
/ pi) sample Baliway Mail Clerk 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
“Mrs. Spender’s husband seems bent with 
pain!”’ 
“No, only with payin’!’ 





*—Wayside Tales. 


THE QLD SERMON PROBLEM 
| “That’s what I call-a finished sermon,” 
| said a lady to her husband, as they wended 
their way home from church. 
“Yes,” was the reply; “but, do you know, 
|i thought it never would be.”—Everybody’s 
| Magesine. 


ALL HE COULD THINK OF THEN 

Mrs. Jenks was quite deaf. One day a man 
walking along the street where she lived 
saw that her house was on fire. 


Rushing up the steps he rang the bell. 


| When she came to the door he said: 


“Madam, your house is on fire.” 
“What did you say?” 

“Your house is on fire!” 

“Pardon me, but what did you say!” 





“Your house is on fire! Flames are burst- 
ing from the roof.” 

“Oh, yes! Is that all?” 

“Well, it’s all i can think of right now.” 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 
. The Sphinx asked “What is the secret of 
success?” Do you know? 


The button, said push. 

The heart said, Beat your way into life. 

The tooth said, Have nerve. 

The calendar said, Be up to date. 

The ice said, Keep cool. 

The river said, Keep to your bed. 

The barrel said Never lose your head. 

The nutmeg said, Aspire to greater things. 

The fire said, Make light of everything. 

The miscroscope said, Make much of small 
things. 

The glue said, Find a good thing and stick 
to it. 

The pencil said, Never be led. 

—Jas. 


HE HELD THE WHIP HAND 


A salesman sold a bill of goods to a mer- 
chant in a small town. They were returned 
as not satisfactory. The wholesale house 
undertook to collect anyway, and drew a 
sight draft on the bank at the customer’s 
town. The bank returned the draft unpaid. 
Then the house wrote to the village postmas- 
ter and asked if the merchant was good for 
the amount of the bill. The letter was re- 
turned O. K.’d at the bottom. Next the post- 
master was asked to put the bill in the hands 
of a local lawyer for collection. 

The answer received by the wholesalers 
ran as follows: “The undersigned is the 
merchant on whom you tried to palm oft 
your worthless junk. The undersigned is 
also president of the bank that returned your 
draft. The undersigned is the postmaster to 
whom you wrote, and also the lawyer whom 
you tried to get to collect your bill. And it 
the undersigned were not also the pastor of 
the local church, the undersigned would tell 


M. Briggs. 


you to go straight to the a 
Plain Dealer. 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. Alley 


HITS PLUM STONISHIN’ 
HOW MUCH Mo’ FASTER 
AH KIN CUT DOWN A 
TREE T’ GIT A COON 
PAN AH KIN ‘TT’ GIT 
STovE-woop! 
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folks sayes nice bout ’im, even do’ 
know tain’ sol 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


A man allus b’lieves ev’y fool thing 
he 





> oi ULL SOLES AND 


Tor OF Le 2g OAK 
LEAT: 











composition 
arrival is so much less than the government paid for 
LF PRICE. Every penny returned at once 


ORDER BY NO. D-126 — state size — and also your choice of soles WITH or 
Sanen on Duo NAILS. Only 62.98 plus postage on arrival, IF YOU SEND 


GORDON BATES CC., dept.142 Minneapolis, Minn. 












Knows + the regular p Setse U. 8, U. 8 Fs FIELD shoe is the greatest 





tmost im them out, so we do not hesitate to 


ig work eh er bull imposai! to 
TEE them to WEAR ¥ TULL MONTHS. They have two full an soles, andl entre top sole (three fall 
wear ther thickness. Meta! 


heel plate, waterproof grain 
UGH—no fibre or in entire 
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A Stove For a Dime! 
REAL OPPORTUNITY! 
getting an early breakfast instead of lighting the big 
kitchen range. 
warming baby’s milk and in emergencies. Hundreds 
of uses indoors and out for this 


STERNO 
Canned Heat Folding Stove 


Send 10c and this Ad. to STERNO CORP., 9 East 37th St., New York 
City, Dept. F-7, and Stove will be sent prepaid. 


A stove you can use for 


Ideal for cooking, heating water, 
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ants, 


ft -* 
Boots, KN it 





} ther. Solid oak leather 
| goles, 





(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 


Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 

Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 

>, / Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 
Y Army & Navy Supply Co. 
Box 1835, Richmend, Virginia 











U.S. ARMY “sic 


SD NO MONEY 


| you t ied work shoe bargain 
offered in years. teeppciad s nd 

| built to rigid specs 8. 

| Made on the Munson last, of *& 
triple tanned chrome lea- 4 














Dist, , and 
Sostmnan $2.78 4 
plus postage 
on arriva 
back if 


“i vOU SAVE $2 
ANY, Dept. C. 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.¥. 









AUTOMATIC ait Lg 


SEND NO M@NEY, pay on arrival, 
our price plus postage. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, or money promptly and cheerfully refunded. 
New York. 


THE PRICE CUTTING CO., 55 Broadway, 





Brand-new Army Officer's 
Raincoat. Rubber lined. Ab- 















































































Bay ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, 


but are of- 
ten cheaper 


















te AT oom 


(6 Cents a Word, emancen geae With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Ancona Ala. 


The above rate applies to the Geor, 


Georgia-Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 








LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 





Large Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 





CHESTER WHITES 




















BABY CHICKS | 








Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. Get our liberal 
proposition before buying. Golden Rule Poultry Farm, 
Columbu Toad, Macon, Ga. 

Baby Chicks—2,000,000 for 1923—14 popular varie- 


ties, purebred. Guaranteed. Lowest prices. Catalog 























500 Mixed Cabbage, Postpaid, 75¢ 
Darien, Ga. 

500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. 
Darien, Georgia. 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch—500, 35 $1.25; over 5,000, at $1. 
American Plant Co. Alma, Ga. 


5 Sioa proot Cabbage’ Plants—500, “We; ‘1,000, $i. ié; 





Walter Parks. 








Plant Farm. 





J. H. Williams, Coffee, 


Cabbage and Onion Plants—Expressed or alled: 
300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; 3,000, $3.25; 5.000, 
$5. Kelco Plant Farm, Ensley, Ala. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—1,000 for $1. 
rieties. Government inspected. Prompt 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 

Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties of frost-proof 
cabbage plants. Prices $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, 
$1. J. W. Hoiley’s Farm, Albany, Georgia. 

Re ~~ 








Five va- 
shipment. 








Send No Money—Frostproof Wakefields, 
ana Bermuda my —Sent at once, C. O 




















free. Tooth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. : 5,000, $4.5 E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville. tg 

Choice Chester White Pigs—10 weeks, 40 Ibs. reg- ““Chicks—All kinds. Strictly purebred. Lowest prices, . 
ered buyer's Purvi me Gee te furnished, $10, Bogay Large illustrated catalog and poultry book free. Send see, Onion Ry ee rt ee wee * 
Hollow Ranch, for your copy today. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. aS :, Sete and cheatatsly guavantesd.  iver- 

5Gasc EE Chicks — lle and a eenenetes ed ciioganized green Farms, Thomasville, Ga, 
flocks. Best in put orns, Rocks, Orpingtons, ae = 
Bargains in Durocs—Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Red Pe Millions Cabbage Plants — - 500, 65; 1,000, $1. 
Tennesece. Hatchery, Wasneaboro, Va. cent delivery, free. Ideal “Plants, not promises."" Mailed or expressed. Im- 
CHINAS ene : proved, weevil smasher King cotton seed. Catalog. 
POLAND-CHI Baby Lo we og hy + agg A age A lng —¥ Ra Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga. 
Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—6 weeks old, $6; Hogan test or ee ee oo eee Millions Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
Bedizes furnished. Manly Hal, Greensboro, Ale. Hi Pipaih Mare Petaaosate SGU geese Big Fine crop tr lO your. $00 Tact 41.20 1,000; 4000, 
= catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- $1 1,000; 10.000, 90c 1,000. Write or wire order. 
GUERNSEYS ter, Missouri. Clark Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, Ga. 
sant " Million Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants--All 
SS xilted. ‘Registered bu to. =< Als.—Fed: TURKEYS leading varieties; 500, $1; 1; $1.50, postpaid. By 
For Sale—Pure Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $10. Mrs. express, collect, 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $9; 50,000, $40; 
“TEREVORGE H. L. Quarles, Tyler, Ala. 100,000, $75. James M. Henry, Box 41, Doerun, Ga. 

Registered arm ces. Lam- Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $8; hens, $6; trio, $19. Mrs. Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants Strong, 
bert, a eae ee Minnie Moore, Bolivar, Tenu., Route 4. stocky, 0 re Satlatotice cperentens. ie. 





JERSEYS 


26 High-grade mead cows and bred heifers, and 10 
registered owe. M. I. Upehureh, Gordo, Ala. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Black Shepherds, Collies, Airedales, Police Dogs, 
Bernards, New Foundlands—Pups, spayed females, 
Gt bred Airedale matron. State breed wanted. 
Dixte Kennels, Kennesaw, Ga. 


RABBITS 


Belgian | — rane right. ©. G. 
ton, Ala., Route 4 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Southland Strain Anconas—Eg«gs, $2; chicks, 
100. Chas. Watt. Jr.,. Camilla, Ga. 


CORNISH 


ish indiga Game Chickens—Pullets, $2 
as pe my F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 


each ; 
North Carolina. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Black Giant Kees for Hatching. 
Dungan, Lucedale, Miss 


BUCKEYES 


Cockerels—Ready for service. Fine “birds, 
Sos se Osburn, _Tuscaloosa, Alabama. ; 























“Leitzman, Clan- 














Watt's 
$25 per 














Haywood 





#4. ———$ $$$ $$ 
LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorns—Choice breeding stock, 
hens, pullets, eggs. Mrs. Harvey Thaxton, 
Alabama. 





cockerels, 
Ethelsville, 





Cockerels—$3 and $5. 


“Majestic’”’ White Leghorn 
Sire, first cockerel, Birmingham; granddam, first at 
Chicago. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, Ala 





Purebred White Leghorn Baby Chicks -Trapuested. 
Book orders now for easly delivery. Prices on request. 
apa 7,000. Young Hatchery, Ashland, Ala 

8. White Leghorns—Cocks, cockerels, heus and 
pu iets, $1.50 to $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
me your wants, Hal Word, Scottsboro, Alabama. 


Young’s Strain 8. C. White Leghorn Cocke 








Coc’ kerels— = 
prices 





February and March hatched, excellent birds, 
$2 to $5. Marbury School Poultry Farm, Marbury, 
en 
Cc, White Leghorns—Baby chicks, hatching eggs. 
Trey “nested, line-bred. Book your order now for 
chicks and hatching eggs. Delivery begins January 
th. season. Mating list and prices on 
request. Address: Roberts Poultry Farm, Box 191-A, 


Bwostwater, Tenn. 
ORPINGTONS 


Southern Champions—Buft ‘and White Orpingtons— 
Stock and eggs for sale. Usry Orpington Farm, Attalla, 
Alabama. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 


Barred Rocks (Aristocrats Direct)—Eggs, Pen A, 
$3; B Ren B, $2, postpaid. Ed Kerr, Whistler, Ala. 
“White | = cockerels, from Fishe! stock 
direct, $3.50 to Mrs. H. B. Durrett, Gordo, Ala. 
“Fishel’s W White — -High-class, prolific layers. 
$2 for i delivered. Chas. Holder, Bridgeport, 
Alabama. 














th Rock Cockerels—From blue ribbon 


Barred Plymou 
prize ~ ra $2.50 to $4. Mrs. T. W. Jones, Keener, 
Jabam 





i. Barred Plymouth Rocks—Stock and esses, 
from best exhibition a laying strain. Gardner Broth- 
ers, Auburn, Alabam 

Ringlet and ST Barred Rock Eggs—From Bir- 

mingham, Nashville, Albany winners; $2, $3 sitting. 
prepaid. Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 

Superb Barred Rocks (Ringlet and Maplesisie 
Strains)—Baby chicks, hatching eggs. and breeding 

from blue ribbon winners. Prices reasonable. 
Olive Poultry Farm, Pensacola, Fla. 

Four Prizes in the Great Nashville Show on Our 
New York Thompson Strain Barred Rocks—50 cock- 
= and 100 pullets cheap for quick sale. Hatching 

action guaranteed. Write us _ today. 
a“ P. DeVault & Bou Eagleville, Tenn. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


8. C. Dark Reds—Raby chicks, 25c, 20c, 10c. 
delivery. Mrs. O. G. Richards, Camilla. Ga. 


Purebred Reds (Pure Tompkins)—Selected cockerels, 














Spring 











from beautiful, even colored, deep red, blue 
ribbon pens, 15, $2.50 and $3.50; — and $17.50 
100. R. M. DeShazo, Greenville. 8 
S. ©. Rhode Island Reds—Hens, from blood ~San- 
born’s 300-egg hen. Hens selected for 10 years for 
winter layers. Cockerels from Harold Thompkins. 
Sitting eggs. $3 for 15. J. F. Tabor, Lavonia. Ga. 
Carver Strain S. C. Reds—A few dandy cockerels 
and pullets, $5 each. Eggs, $3 and $5 sitting. A year’s 
subscription to the Rhode Island Red Journal with 


each order for stock or eggs received during January. 
Paul Moore, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








WYANDOTTES 
Hing’s White Wyandotte—Baby chicks. exgs, from 
state winners. Free booklet. Place order now. King’s 
an Asheboro, c. 





ie of My 2- gt ay ee 


$1.30. A few cocks 


Thy ae er 








BABY CHICKS 
nasbreet po re d = sramtaes. Write 10 
ju ie) 
ine catalog and price list. Oakdale Farm, 











Richly Colored Bronze Fine Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Show records. Dee Neff. Newton, Illinois. 

Prize ¥ paning Bourbon Red Toms—1921 patch, $10; 
1922, $7.5 ; J. W. Upehureh, Gordo, Ala. 

ieee Lronze Turkeys — Purebred, toms, 
hens, $6. J. A. Thomas, Alexander City, Ala., Rt. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys—Toms and eggs for sale. 

merica’s Premier flock. Axtell Turkey Farm, Bloom 
ington, Indiana. 

Season® Choice Early Hatched Bi Bone Mammoth 
Bronze—Toms, $10; PP seme $6; pair, $15, Mrs. Joe 
Jackson, Glenwood, Ala. 

Giant Bronze Turkeys 








$8; 
4. 








(Goldbank Strain)—From 
line blue ribbon winners, including first 7 Alabama 
State Fair 22. rite for catalog and prices. Miss 
Lizzie Johnston, Somerville, Ala. 


ise; 1,000, 
0,000, $42.50; 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Send No Money 





100,000, $75. Quality Plant barm, 


To introduce our cabbage and Ber- 
nfuda onion plants, will ship C. O, >. mail or express, 

0, 50c; 5 75e; 1,000, $1.10; 5,0 $4.50; 10,000, 
$8.50, and charges. Councill Piane Cua Thom- 
asville, Georgia. 


Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Charges 
5,000, $3.50. Crystal Wax onion 
1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farms, Valdosta, 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants— 





Postpaid, 
collect, 1,000, $1; 
plants, postpaid, 
Schroer Plant 








Guaranteed highest quality. Expressed: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9: 25,000, $22; 50.000, $42.50; 





100,000, $75. Postpaid: 300, 90c; 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Frost - proof ‘Early Jersey Wakefield, | Charleston Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—White 








68 Varieties Fine Purebred “"Poultry—Stock, eggs, 
chicks. Large catalog, 5c. Alf. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 


Jersey Black Giants—Buff Orpingtons-—-Black Lang 
shans—All pudebred. Chas. P. Winston, Amelia, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


y Beans and Velvet Beans—aAll varieties, 
prices, 














Write 


for stating anantity and varieties wanted. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C 
BERRY PLANTS 





Bermuda Onion Plants—Collect for postage: pe. 65c; 

500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; 3,000, $3.50; 5,000, $5; 10,000, 
$9.50. Millions now ready. Jones Valley Farm, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants--Waketlelds and Flat 
Dutch—$1 per 1,000 by express; by parcel post, pre- 


paid, $1.50 per 1,000. Booking orders for genuine 
Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Cash with 
all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brooks County 


Barwick, Ga. 
Cabbage and White 


Plant Farm, 
Genuine Frostproof 





Bermuda 


Onion Plants—Well rooted, strong and hardy. Order 
from growers. Prompt shipment guaranteed. Leading 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. By ex- 


varieties. tg Sey 
press: 1,000, $1.50; 9,000 and over. $1 1,000. Shipped 








The Progressive Farner 
Frost- «~ x ~~ stente sooty. _—_ <" A 


$i: Y0.060, $7.50, oobect. Walter 1 Parke Darien, ‘tia. ‘Ga, 





Cabbage Plants — That ~ Head — From experienced 
grower. No trashy plants shipped. 250 postpaid, 5S0c; 
500 tpaid, T5e. ressed, 1,000, $1; nO. 000, $7.50, 
R. Parks, Darien, Georgig. 





Eighty Acres Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants 
Ready Now — Open field grown, ngecenes a 
freezing wr ont ed varieties. a = o 


age coilect: 1,000, $1.50; 1.25 1000; 
9,000, $1 1,000. Postpaid: 500, ‘$1.25; 1,000, $2.25 
Satisfac- 


White somes onion plants, same price. 
Jefferson Farms, 8. Albany, Ga. 


tion guaranteed. 
25,000,000 “Frostproof” Cabbage Plants Jersey, 








Charleston, ion, Fiat Dutch. Aine Bermuda 
onions. 300, 45c; 500 1 1,000, $1; 6,000, $4.50; 
10,000, $7.50; 50,000, $387.50. Mailed - expressed 
collect. Prompt shipments, fine plants, d good order 
delivery guaranteed or money cheerfu refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, orcia. 
Ten Million Cabba: large and 


Plants—Frostproof, 

well rooted; fresh, fleld grown from Long Island seed. 
Full count. Prompt shipments. Varieties: Early Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield. 
Dutch. Postpaid, 100, 30c; 300, 
1,50. Express collect, 1,000, $1.25 
9; 50,000, $37.50. White Berm 
prices. Satisfaction assured. 
Georgia. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—From “Long Island seed, 
produce finest hard heads. Now ready. Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Large Flat Duich. 
Also White Bermuda onion plants, Postpaid: 100, 25c; 
250, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Assorted as wanted. 
Quick shipment. Delivery in good condition guaran- 
teed. Valuable “Garden Book and C‘atalug’’ tree. 
Write for quantity prices. Reinhardt Plant Co., 
Ashburn, Geargia. 


“Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s — Proo! 
Plants Ready Now—Vari 
Wakefield, Succession — Flat Dutch 
press, 1,000 to 4,000 at 


uda onions, same 
Davis Plant Co., Tifton, 











R: 
3 
“" 
- 
i 


turned. P. D. Fulwood, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown. fully 
hardened. Varieties: Karly Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Eesceonten. ay EK. 
Head. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. reel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 $00 for atk o Not 
our policy to quote too low postal rate, then ship small 
plants. Guarantee prompt shipment; absolutely satis- 
faction or money refun References, Pradstreet, 
Bank of Tifton - National Bank. Tifton Potato 
Company, Tifton, Ga. 


“Pie Brand Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 








**Piedmont”’ 
Genuine frost-proof, grown from reliable seed, will 
make hard heads three weeks earlier. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Flat Dutch. Prices: 500 for $1.25; 

stpaid. By squrene coll 500 ; 
1.50; over 4.000 33 t $1.25; over 9,000 at $1 per 1,000. 
Bermuda onion, beet and lettuce plants, same price. 
Satisfaction gearettess, Piedmont Plaut Co., Albany, 
Ga., or Greenville, 8. 


CANE aS SORGHUM 


Early Amber, Early Orange, 
. Georgi 


Sugar Drip, and Jap- 
anese—Write for prices. a-Carolina Seed Co., 
Jaffney, S.-C. 











CLOVER 


Japan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 
we Alfalfa, Oregon Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 

Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 














































Raspberry, moareerry, Dewberry Plants—Postpaid, from either place. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga., 
ag i ites” 75; 5 0, $3. ae; 106, $4.50. Express and Texarkana, Ar rk. : COTTON 
eee: 0, $17.50. Oakdale Farm, Bir 50,000,000 Frostproof Wakefields, Succession, Flat Half and melt Gotten Seed—Booklet free. John M. 
a a Dutch, and Bermuda Onions—None_ better. hiyeed Bligh, Decatur, 
at once. Guaranteed to arrive in good condition with 
__ CABBAGE AND ONION full count. Postpaid, 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.65. on ae ang Heit Wernamake Ly Geod—63 bushel, 
500 Extra Large Cabbage Piants—Postpaid, $1; Expressed or mailed collect, 300, 45c: 500, ‘é5e: 1,000, : vane Me 
500, medium sized, postpaid, 75c. R. Parks, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Dealers, special terms, Wannamaker Cleveland and King’s Improved Cotton 
Darien, Georgia. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, Seed—Pure and closely graded. Quotations on request. 
Ben n Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 
_ ~~ Express-350 Cotton Seed— —Sound, pure, 1%%-inch sta 
rH ple, very early, heavy yielder, brings fancy prices; 
100 s., $5. Reid Brothers, Henderson, Tenn. 





a 


ay 


yp 


: Conger is Rolling 
ee Up the Dough— 
uy fS Why Not YOU? 


PENN LAIRD, VA., Dec. 18, 1922 
Advertising Manager, Care Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir:--You have doubtless wondered why I did 


not renew my turkey ad, 


little ad in Progressive Farmer, costing me 


Turkey shipping, due toa 
$2.27, 


has kept me busy night and day for past three 


weeks, 
I have had to turn down 
hens I did not have. I 


What hurts worse than all.else is the fact 


orders for more than 100 
have gotten from 5 to 15 


letters daily and, worse still, they won't stop. 
I have come to the conclusion it is dead easy to 
start something in Progressive Farmer, but the 


devil to stop it. 


no such animal as Progressive Farmer." 


No use telling me there "ain't 


He has 


been blowing his hot breath right into my face 


most hourly for past three weeks. 


You will have 


no trouble after this making me believe you have 


a circulation of 40,000, 


000. Of all my experience] } 


in advertising, which covers possibly 20 years, I 
never saw such results. Thanking you kindly for my 
space in the most wonderful advertising medium. I 


ever saw, I an, 


Yours very truly, 
C. C. CONGER, JR., Penn Laird, Va. 





Raleigh, N. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Dallas, Texas 
EDITION CIRCULATION CLASSIFIED RATES 
Carolinas-Virginia 100,000 8c per word 
Georgia-Alabama 85,000 6c per word 
Mississippi Valley 100,000 8c per word 
Texas Edition 65,000 5c per word 



















Heavy Fruiter—3 bales per acre. Earliest cotton. 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint. Wonderfu tt 
Gomes special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, 
jeorgia. 


King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 
next 30 days. Write today. King Cotton Seed Co. 
Lavonia, Ga. 


~ Cook Improved Early } Big “Boll” 5-Lock Cotton—The 
Pride of Dixie—Eleven years’ careful seed selection. 
eve on AJ own farm. Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, 
a., Route 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Direct from the 
originators and breeders. Special prices carload lots. 
ened lots, - F od bushel. Model Seed Farm, Saint 

atthews, 


All eins Farle of Proven and Adopted Seed 
—Write for prices, stating quantity and variety want- 
ed. Our cotton seed are al) highly improved seed. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


Half and Half Cotton jane ated sound, 
seed of first picking. Every hel guaranteed. 

are interested in cotton that will beat “he weevil, 
for our free booklet. Crook Bros., ray, Tenn. 


Extra Good o-fnoreres Bi igreed Cook Cotton 
Seed—Originated at periment Station. 
Grown by reliable Fg Prices reasonable, Ask for 
“*How to Grow Cotton.” E. F. Cauthen, Man- 
Auburn Seed Farms, Auburn, Alabama. 


GRASS SEED 


Dallis—The South’s Best Pasture Grass—Circular. 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


40 
ton. 














clean 
f fo 














ay A Blue, Orchard; Rye, Red Feacue, 
Lawn Grass, Permanent Pasture, Oat Grass, Ete.— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney. 


South Carolina. 





HEDGES 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River 5 Pasetnt, branchy, 
$2; 2 years, very bushy, $3, $4, $5; 100, 
delivered. Evergreen Nurseries, Hos "s. C. 











KUDZU 
Kudzu Hay and iowa Plants for Sale—Two-year 
sae older planta, e ,000. Have planted Kudzu for 
5 years and know how to handle same. Leander M. 


Kennedy, Collins, -" 

Kudzu—‘“‘Best by test’’ for fora and hay. Buy 
your plants at reasonable yrices, ‘from — of the 
largest acreage of thie wonderful 
Ivan Munroe, Tallahassee, 


LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza—Panned, Recleaned No. 1 Seed — Write 
for prices. F. J. Burson, Slate Spring, Miss. 

New Crop Recleaned Lesdepeza Seed — Free from 
Johnson and nut grass seed. Write B. A. Price. 
Ethel, La. 

Lespedeza Seed—Buy direct from largest exclu- 
sive growers in the South. Demand “Toulstane, Sas 
ardized Seed.”’ Write for quotations. 

Growers’ Co-operative Association, Inc. Baton ‘Rouge, 
ouistana. 




















PEANUTS 


Selected Peanuts—For seed or 
Alabama Runners at $5 100 Ibe., AB 
Cash with order. No order acce 
Hutchison Merc. Co. (Ine. $50,00 


PEAS 


Wanted—Cowpeas—Any quantity. Name quantity. 
variety, and price. F. H. Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


and toss, “Write “for prises placing + vartetion, ena 
or 8 ° 
-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 





“0, B. Bate 

Enterpriae, 
Goff- 

), ae -7 Ala. 











Soarh Carotina. 












Saturday, January 6, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 
(6 Cents a Word, Cash With vy) 
Eaoh initial, ” lomber er Amount Counts as a 
Always address THE PRCGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
The above rate applies te the Georgia- 
Alabama Edition—#5,00@ Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


(DAP IP PIO 








Allow Your Ady cinemnens © Chance to ‘“Make Good” 
Rup it consecutively and get better results 


PECANS 


Trees—Stuarts and 
already in 
Thorsby, Ala 








Success—Fin- 


For Sale—Pecan 
bearing, 


est varieties grown; 4 years old, 
Villadsen, 














8 to feet. Bee Mrs 

“Better Pecan Trees’’ That Produce Resu!ts—Sweet, 
oily, thin shell budded and grafted varieties. Catalog 
free. Established 16 years. Simpson Nursery Co., 
Monticello, Fla. 

Extra Choice Bred-up Early Bearing Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees tor Sale Largest 
pecan nursery in the world. Every tree guaranteed, 
Pos and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss. ei 

Guaranteed Budded or Grafted Pecan Trees—Schley, 
Stuart and Success Varieties—-Good reot systems and 
well packed. Satisfaction or money refunded vow 
is the time to transplant. Send for catalog Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberry Plants—Klondyke and Missionary-—Gov- 
ernment inspected; 82 per 1,000 Miss Emmie Green, 
Castleberry, Ala 

Start Right With the genuine at the lowest price. 
$2.75 1,000, young, first year’s Government inspected 
Klondyke and Missionary plants. Allen T. Weaver, 
Castleberry, Ala 

Strawberry Plants—-Postpaid, 100, $1.25; 500, ; 
1,000, $4.50, Expressed, 500, $2.25; i 75 
Hate 2 postpaid, 100, $1.75: 500, $5. Oakdale 
Farm, Ala 








ees and Aroma Strawberries—100, 90c; 200, 
$1.75; 500, You pay 





$1.25; 300 $2.50; 1,000, $8.75 
postage on delivery. Healthy, inspected plants. Jones 
Valley Farm, Birmingham, la. ok, TR 
SUDAN GRASS 
The Great Hey and Drouth-resistant Crop of the 
South—Write for prices. Geergia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Gaffney, Cc. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


High- -grade Planting Seed——Watson watermelon seed. 
Spanish and Carolina Runner peanuts Je handle 
mly the best. Write us for prices. O. Jelks 
Son, Quitman, Ga., Brooks County. 


For Sale—Millions of Strawberry and Other “Plants. 
Standard varieties. earing ‘strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries ; asparagus roots, shrubs, 
oses, ete. Alexander Co, Nurseries, McClure, Ti. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Nursery Stock—Prices Tedtited. Catalog f free. 

vaie Nurseries, -Albauy,~ Ala. ein.» ~-- 

Save You Money on Fruit Trees—Write for 
Fruitland Nurseries, Desk B, Augusta, Ga. 


Trees—2 to 3 feet high, $14.50 100. Ripen 
October; right kind and quantity for home 

Write for price list all fruits. Oakdale 
tirmingham, Ala 











e. Fruit- 





Can 
eatalog. 

Peach 
May to 
rehard 
Farm, 


3,000 Yates, 3,500 Delicious, 2,500 Stayman’s Wine- 





sap Apple Trees 56,000 June Bud Elberta veach 
tree: We want to close out these trees by February 
ist if possible. Special prices 100 and 1,000 lots 
Mhe Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 

Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices Direct to 
janters; no agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
herries, grapes, nuts, pecans. _ewipyeries. 
Ornamental trees, vines, and shru 


-page 
*Clevelan A 


atalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108. 

rennessee 

Vree—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines, and Seeds—From the heart of the 
Ozarks. Ideal for reference, Lists hundreds of varie- 
ies at low prices; direetions for planting; special 
offers, ete. Book free. Write today, Arkansas Seed 


«& Nursery Co., Dept. M-2, Fayetteville, Ark 


eck — Become Auto Zrocter- Mowe Envy 
Lear LC egrning. Write Franklin Inetitute, Dept. 
~418, Rochester, N.- Y. 





_HELP*OR POSITION WANTED 


“Job as as Farm Hand —References. White. 8719 Ave 


F, Birmingham, Ala 





AGENTS 
Agents—Sell Wolverine Laundry Soap—A wonder- 
ful repeater and good profit-maker Free automobile 





to hustiers. Wolverine Soap Co., Dept. E-4, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Agents—-Make a Dollar an -Hour—Sell Mendets. a 





patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 





sils. Sample package free. Colleue Mig. Co., Dept. 
701 Amsterdam, N Y 

A gents to Travel by “Automobile | to “Introduce Our 
Fast Selling, Popular Priced Household Necessities 
The greatest line on earth, Make $10 a day. Complete 
outfit and automobile furnished free to worlers. Write 
today for exelusive territery. American Products Co 
7833 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents—-$2 an Hour—Hackett did it first half day 
240 light weight, fast selling, snappy looking, popular 
priced home’ necessities. 100 per cent clean profit on 
big sellers. Experience or capital unnecessary. Free 
case and freight refunded to workers. Send postal. 
Dept. 62, E. C. Harley Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Tir-e—If you 
own a car we pay you for uslag same in our work. 
You know everyone should read e Progressive Farm- 
er, therefore yoy will have no trouble selling subscrip- 
tions for us. Write for our libere! cash proposition to 




















agents. Address Agency Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Tailoring Agents—-Wonderful sellers, virgin wool 
tMiored to order suits, retail $29.50, any fabrie, any 
style, none higher. Also fine assortment of hot weath 
er fabrics, red hot sellers, $1750. Imported mohairs, 
$18.25; genuine tropical worsteds, $19.50 Amazing 
values. Fit, style and workmanship unexcelled. Quick 
service. $50 to $100 a week. Can use some spare-time 
workers. Write, mention territory. J, B. Simpson 
Ine., Dept. 436, 831 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasam, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others 
Permanent job for goed workers, Write totlay for 
terms. Coneord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Coneord, Ga 

Ambitious Men-—-Write today for attractive propo- 
sition, selling subscriptions to America’s most popular 
automobile and sportsman’s mages tines. Quick sales 
Lig profits. Pleasant work. Digest Publishing Co., 
9638 Butler Bldg., Cineinnati, Ohio 

fg ogy Owners, Garagemen, Mechanirs Send 
today for free copy of this month’s issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhauling, .igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batteries, 
ete. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send fer free copy 
today. Automobile Digest, 638 -Butler Bldg., Cin- 
cinnatt ~ 

$5 to $15 Daily Easy+Introducing New Style Guar- 
apteed Hosiery—Must wear or replaced free. lo capi- 


Just show samples, write 
We deliver and collect. 
colors and grades, in- 
Mac-O-Chee Mills 


tal or experierice required. 
orders. Your pay in. advance. 
Elegant eut@t Tarnished. All 
cluding silks, wool and heathers. 
Co., Desk 2901, Cingeinnati, Ohio 


~~ MACHINERY 





For Sale-—15 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Z Kerosene en- 
gine, two grist mills, and one Williams No. 2 feed 
mill. One grist mill a DeLoach bottom runner, with 


24-inch rocks: other a top runner with 36-inch rocks 
In good condition. Will sell feed mill or rocks separate 








from engine. e. Write John F. Cooper, Echola, Ala. _ 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected any chere~ in 

world. May's Collection 


No charges unless collected. 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 


Children Delighted and old ones more than pleased 





with a toy costing but 40c or 8 for $1, postpaid. Sold 
by Uncle Henry, Box 233, New Pert Richey, Fl a. 

A Business of Your Own— —Make sparkling glass name 
lates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions. signs. Big 
llustrated book free. E. Palmer, 520, Wooster, Ohio. 

Furrier—Wear the scarf of your own catch 8 days 
from the time of the kill. Kill in late winter, Tan 
ning, mountings, linings. C. K. Rosser, Furrier, 
Staunton 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
ovr paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUN ITIES 


Wonderful Business Opportunity for hustling dairy- 
man with smal! capital; 1,300 acres fine South Alabama 
land for very cheap. Hundred head of dairy 
cows. 20 head of mules. Going business. Exceptional 
terms to hustler with experience. Address P. O. Box 


+1 
sale 





Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t 
ssue in The Progressive Farmer. 


FLORIDA 


Acres round timber 
cleared; on State hard-surfaced road; 
“ood high school, 3 churches; in heart of Sumatra 
Leaf Tobacco Belt. M. N. Br¥an, Madison, Fla. 


flome—Equipped Orange Grove 
waving palms, 
farm, on im- 
surroundings ; 
for truck 


Fem = 
m) an is 





280 Acres—120 (pine); balance 


3 miles town and 


Beautiful Bungalow 
Farm—Live in land of Christmas roses, 
and enjoy winter as the summer; 4-acre 
proved road; good neighbors, healthful 
tores, churches, schools, etc.; good chance 


























441, Dothan, Alabama. 
CHARCOAL 

Chareoal for Chickens—Any quantity. Charcoal 

Products Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
HIDES 

Epert Tanning — Hides, furs. Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. 

L. a Young, Wausau, Fla.—Will tan your hides 
into leather for 80c per pound. 

Hides Too Low?—Then tan into leather, laprobes, 
overcoats. Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 





KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing—Films Developed Free- 





-Prints, 3c 



































end poultry; 200 orange and grapefruit trees, tanger- to 5e. White’s, Drawer 1112-H, Birmingham, Ala 
ines, lemons; 50 other fruit trees; attractive palms —— “wee 
shaded bungalow, with sleeping porch, fireplace, gar- Trial Order—Send 25¢ and roll for 6 “beautiful 
ze, poultry house. To settle fairs, $2,250 takes it, glossitope prints or 6 reprints. Fast service. Day 
poultry, furniture, bees, ete., included; only $700 Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 
needed. Details page 27 Illus. " Catalog 1,200 Selected : oa 
Farms, Groves, Ranches. Copy free. Strout Farm SYRUP 
Agency, 1210 G’E Graham Bld., Jacksonville, Fla. Fancy Georgia Cane Syrup—In new 35-gallon bar- 
° . ” rels, $15.75 barrel; In 10-%. cans, 6 cans to case, 
OTHER STATES $4,, F. 0. B Quality guaranteed. Cash with order 
eieiiaheaditii } .- © + . 1 
160 - Acre Homesteads — Free Government Lapd frulock Supply Co., Climax, Ga. 
Itealthful Ozarks. Raise corn, cotton, clover, fruit 
vegetables, deer, turkeys, fishing. Particulars free TOBACCO 
Maurice x. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. Tobaceo— Yellow Pryor Ph ee. $1.75; 10, 
“Wien C Lanna — er OB a 3).25 Smoking, 5 Ibs. 1 10. 2.25; postpaid 
Five Cents an Acre Cash—Texas school lands for $3!.25. Smoking, { , , ; 
sale by the state at $2 per acre; 3c an acre cash, Pittman Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky. 
halance in 40 years. Send Ge postage for further it - Natural Leaf Tobacco Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 
formation. Investor Publishing Co., Dept. H, San Ibs., $3. Smoking, 5 Is., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2. Pay 
Antonio, Texas. when received. Tob acco Growers’ Union, Paducah, Ky 
New Jersc, Farm Catalog Free Fully described, Natural Le caf Smoking—Mild or strong, 10 tbe., 
map, photos; many stocked and equipped. Finest $1.60; 20, Pipe free with order. Hand selected 
climate, markets, schools. Hundreds of bargains. chewing, 10 Tes., $2.75 Tobacco Growers’ Union, 
Vineland Farm Agency, 549-HH, Landis Ave., Vin Murray, Kentucky. 
land, New Jersey. Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 Ibs., 
$3; 2 . Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1. 25; 10 ‘Ibs., $2; 
es LOANS 20° Ths... $3.50. Send no money; pay when received 
‘Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financig}] ©°-operative Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Ky. 


correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan _ 











Insurance Company, the largest insurance n 
the world, we are prepared to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100,000; interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2let St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have two experienced 
inen doing exclusive farm land inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


neem ca "7 
All Men, Women, Boys, Girls - 17 to to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Podtion $it- $190, traveling or 
— write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 

diately. 








Men-Women—$100- 
Write im- 
Roches- 


Get U. S. 
$195 month. 
pediately. 
ter, N. ¥ 


Government Jobs — 
List position obtainable free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N-141, 





Women - 
Home—$40 week. Big spring demand coming. 
ed earning. 


Girls — Learn Gown Designing-Making at 
Learn 


Franklin Institute, Dept. N-540, 





ASK ALFORD 


[EF IN doubt about your mechanical prob- 

lems ask Alford. If it’s fencing you 
want ask Alford. If you’ve been thinking 
about a‘ farm lighting plant ask Alford. 
If you’re not quite sure just what ma- 
are you should have for your work 
ask Alf. 

Alford is our—rather your—new farm 
mechanics man. He is hired to work for 
ro. We pay him. Its up to you to keep 

im busy. Ask him about i fencing, 
building, concrete, farm lighting, water- 
works, plowing, tractor, or any other of 
homed mechanical problems. Address your 

tter to Alford, The premrornes be cama 
Birmingham. 
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Plowing for Good Seed Beds 


Good Plowing Is 


ssential for Good Production 


By G. H. ALFORD 


LOWING is the primary operation 
Pi farming and it is a subject that 

deserves much study, Few men 
know how to plow. The plowing of 
a straight furrow of equal width and 
depth is a rare and 
difficult achieve- 
ment. The plow is 
really a very com- 
plex implement 
and requires great 
skill for adjustment 
and operation. 
. Why 
when 


plow, 
to plow, 
how to plow, are 
fundamental ques- 
tions and we are not likely to do good 
plowing until we know why, when, 
and how. 3eyond question, hap- 
hazard plowing is the cause of more 


we 





MR. ALFORD 


poor crops than any. other - farm 
operation: 
It is rather embarrassing to dis- 


cuss the subject of plowing as there 
are so few good horses and big mules 
on many airms in the South and as yet 
farmers have not begun to use trac- 
tors to the extent they should. Plenty 
of power is absolutely essential to 
good plowing, and the most perplex- 
itig problem in connection with the 
subject is to get the necessary supply 


of good mules, draft horses and 
tractors on many farms to do this 
work in the most satisfactory and 
economical manner. 

Primarily, we plow for the pur- 
pose of making a good seed bed. This 
being true, it is well to ask what is 
meant by a good seed bed. A good 


seed bed is a seed bed that will pro- 
duce the best crops on the land being 
plowed. 


No fixed rules can be laid down 
relative to when to plew. Of course 
it is very unwise to plow when the 
land, especially clay soil, is too wet. 
If clay soils are plowed while wet, 


they become puddled and it is almost 
impossible to pulverize the lumps. 
Experiment has also proved that it 
is unwise to plow land deeper than 
it has ever been broken before at 
planting time and that we should 
never plow when the land is too dry 
unless it is absolutely necessary to do 
Land too dry when ~ plowed 
breaks up into clods that are seldom 
thoroughly pulverized in weeks and 


50. 


even months. For these reasons, 
strong teams and tractors should be 
busy from early till late when the 


soil is in the right condition. 

It is well to bear in mind that fall 
and winter plowing often actually 
damages deep sandy soil unless con- 
siderable vegetable matter is plowed 
under, and furthermore that fall and 
winter plowing may cause some land 
to wash more. Deep sandy soil suffers 
severely from leaching, especially dur- 
ing the winter months, and of course 
fall and winter plowing makes leach- 
ing worse. 

Shallow scratching of the soil in the 
fall and winter often causes the land 
to wash more, but land plowed from 
five to eight inches deep seldom 
washes and is never damaged to any 
considerable extent by washing when 
terraced. Land plowed from three to 
four inches deep does not furnish a 
deep bed for rains to sink into and 
the water is often compelled to run 
down the slope and carry the thinly 
plowed surface soil with it. 

An ideal seed bed is full of humus, 
deep and _ thoroughly pulverized. 
Since the main object of plowing is 
to make a good seed bed, we should 
keep these facts in mind when plow- 
ing. Let us keep these facts in mind 
and we will know how to plow. 
~Water is the limiting factor in crop 





production in the larger part of Texas. 
It requires about 300 pounds of water 
to, produce one pound of dry matter 
and the seed bed should be in an 
ideal condition drink in the rain 
as fast as it falls. The water holding 
capacity of soil depends mainly upon 
the amount of vegetable matter in it. 
There is only one way to fill cultivated 
land full of vegetable matter, and that is 
to plow it under 


to 


The men who are making the best 
crops and doing the most profitable 
farming are the men who plow deep, 
while the scratchers tell you that 
farming does not pay. All farmers 
know that a deep bottom soil makes 


better crops than a shallow hillside 
soil, but few seem to fully realize the 
fact that the only way to deepen 


soil is by deep plowing and the turn- 
ing undertof vegetable matter. 


The deeper the soil, the more water 
it holds. deep soil usually absorbs 
the rain as fast as it falls and holds 
it for growing crops while the larger 
part of the water runs off a shallow 
plowed field and carries soil with it. 

The soil should be thoroughly pul- 
verized to increase the water holding 
capacity and to make it possible for 
the root hairs to come into contact 
with every grain of it and obtain the 
plant food in the grains. The smaller 
the soil grains the more water it holds. 
A clod one inch in diameter will hold 
a film of water 3.1416 square inches in 
area, but divide the clod until the dif- 
ferent parts are only one-hundredth 


of an inch’ in diameter and it will 
hold a film of water 314.16 square 
inches. 

Clods lock up plant food, reduce 


tthe water holding capacity of the soil, 


cause the soil to dry out much faster, 
and make the cultivation of the crop 
much more difficult. Humus-filled 
soil, harrows, and plowing at the 
proper time are the remedies usually 
prescribed for clods but always re- 
member and never forget that by far 
the best way to keep the farm free 
of clods is to do a good job of plow- 
ing when the soil is neither too wet 
nor too dry. 

It is, of course, necessary to have 
a good sharp plow, to set it properly, 
to make the hitch correctly and to 
drive the team or tractor properly in 
order to do good plowing. “Plows” 
will be the subject of an article in The 
Progressive Farmer at an early date. 





HIS CAREER 


There was a young person named Ted; 
Automobiling had gone to his héad; 
Wreathed in gasoline smiles, 
He sped thousands of miles, 
And he’ll probably scorch when he’s dead! 
—Wayside Tales. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Peter the Second, “That’s Him” 


Sired by PETER THE GREAT 2ND, and out of a 
Clansman dam, le is 44 inches high, 86 inches 
long, and up on the best set of feet and legs ever 
under a_ boar He is a junior yearling, and 
weighs 675 pounds. 
We are Offering SERVICE BOARS, BRED GILTS 
and 50 Head — and Fall PIGS by him, 
and out of our great, royally bred herd of sows, 
sired by GIANT BUSTER, CLANSMAN; W’S 
GIANT, CAVALIER, and other great boars. 
We have the Best Offering that we have produced 
in our 28 years in business. 

GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 
L. C. FOUST, JEFFERSON CITY, TERM. | 





























SHORTHORNS 










































































Which bankers have the lar, 
deposits from farmers-and why ? 


Observe any bank which carries a large 
amount of farmers’ deposits—and invari- 
ably you will find a banker who is active in 
his codperation with farmers to promote 
better farming methods. 


You will find a banker who realizes that 
anything which benefits the farmer, which 
enables him to increase the yields per acre 
and to grow crops of better quality, in- 
creases the prosperity of his community 
and builds up bank deposits. 


He is a banker who knows that a liberal 
application of fertilizer and the use of 
Calcium Arsenate are the best assurances 
of a profitable cotton crop. 


The Banker and the A. S. A. 


He is in touch with the best agricultural 
thought of his state, as developed by the 
agricultural colleges, *the experiment sta- 
tions and the county agent, and he is work- 
ing with them to help the farmers grow a 
good crop of cotton in spite of the boll 
weevil. 


In turn, the Authorized Swift Agent—the 
man or firm or store selected by Swift & 
Company, after investigation, to supply the 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers required by 
your community—coéperates with the farm- 
er, the banker and the county agent to 
attain these same results. 


He recommends Swift’s Red Steer Ferti- 





| RED STEER. 
| BRAND 


‘ 


lizers because he knows that “iti pays to 
use them“—and because he knows that 
back of every bag he sells are the vast re- 
sources, the supplies of raw materials, the 
manufacturing skill, the chemical and agri- 
cultural knowledge, the reputation, of 
Swift & Company. 


Fertilizers That Are Right 


Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers are made 


ee 


A. S. A. says: 


from the highest grade and most productive 
sources of plant food; properly processed 
and combined to meet the requirements of 
various soils and crops. 

With the added cost of fighting the boll- 
weevil, it is more necessary than ever to 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers to make 
enough cotton to pay this extra cost and 
still leave a good profit. 

Get acquainted with the Authorized Swift 
Agent in your town and work out with 
him and your banker your fertilizer prob- 
lems and requirements for the present sea- 


Get acquainted with him now—it will pay 


write our nearest sales division. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





2 UNb ies oar 


2 2. oe 


Pe Rl AO CT 


PA — 


If you cannot locate him. readily 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works, Dept. 121, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. 





The proper use of Caleium Arsenate com- 
bined with liberal applications of the right 
kind of fertilizers, has enabled thousands of 
planters to make good yields of cotton in 
spite of the boll weevil, 


They find it more necessary than ever to 
make more liberal applications of fertilizer 
to pay the extra cost of the Calcium Arsen- 
ate treatments and make a profit. 


These methods are not new and untried. 
They have been proved not only by thous- 
ands of planters, but are backed by many 
tests of the U. S. and State Experiment 
Stations. 


When so much depends upon the fertilizers 
used, you cannot take chances on the brand. 
For over fifty years Swift & Company has 
Maintained a reputation for making each Swift 
product the best of its kind. 


Come in and let us fill your requirements 
with the analysis of Swift's Red Steer Fer- 
tilizers that meets the need of your soil end 


crop. 


Authorized Swift Agent 
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